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EDITORIAL 


Several articles in this issue deal with the present evangelistic situation. 
For evangelism is the ecumenical theme par excellence. It is not by 
accident that the concern for fellowship and unity among the Churches 
has first emerged in the missionary world. For where Churches over- 
come their introversion and realise the necessity laid upon them to 
preach the Gospel to all men and to men everywhere, there arise a new 
sense of perspective and a new sense of proportion. A new sense of 
perspective — it is discovered that we can only announce the Lord to the 
world because the world is “His own home” and that His Church is 
therefore by its very nature meant for the whole oikoumene. A new 
sense of proportion — for where we really face the world as it is, with 
its utter confusion, its idol-worship, its ignorance of and deafness to 
the Gospel, we find that in the light of the central indispensable wit- 
ness which we have to render together to the simple fact of Jesus Christ, 
our disagreements appear very much less formidable than they seem 
from within our own Christian circle. If anybody doubt this we suggest 
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that he try the experiment of participating together with brethren of 
other confessions in a frank discussion with Communists, scientific 
humanists or just ordinary modern pagans. If we could hold all our 
ecumenical meetings in the presence of the real world with its terrible 
spiritual poverty and its unanswered longings, we should find ourselves 
forced together by the crying need of a common witness. 

There is another respect in which a true confrontation with the 
evangelistic situation has profound ecumenical repercussions. An honest 
analysis of that situation — such as our authors give — comes to the 
disturbing conclusion that the evangelistic question is a boomerang. 
The Church which would call the world to order is suddenly called to 
order itself. The question which it would throw into the world: “Do 
you not know that you belong to Christ?” comes back as an echo. 
The Church discovers that it cannot truly evangelise, that its message 
is unconvincing unless it lets itself be transformed and renewed, unless 
it becomes what it believes it is. 

Thus evangelism, if taken seriously, will force the churches to pray 
and work for that radical renewal which will make them “into letters 
from Christ, written not with ink but with the Spirit of the living God.” 
But if that happens we shall be vastly nearer to each other than we are 
to-day. The “unavowed motives” in ecumenical relations which Pro- 
fessor Dodd describes in his letter will no longer have that terrible 
tenacity which they have to-day. And the churches will be forced 
together by the overwhelming constraint to proclaim together the Reign 
of their common Lord to a confused and despairing humanity. 


THE “PROBLEM” OF EVANGELISM 
BY 


R. ROGNON 


The cleavage between the working-class masses and Christianity in 
all its ecclesiastical manifestations, the indifference or hostility of the 
people towards everything that is lumped together as “religion,” these 
are phenomena observable everywhere, even though particularly in 
evidence in France: all the gradations you like, yes, but there is no 
fundamental difference in Great Britain or Switzerland or Germany. 

And this very fact is an invitation to us to look at the question in 
all its magnitude. Faced with the almost complete sterility of our 
efforts at evangelism in the working-class sphere, we become obsessed, 
unresistingly, with questions of method — What are we to do to attract 
this world that is hostile or indifferent ? What emphasis will ensure that 
the Gospel message reaches these lives apparently taking their course 
on a totally different plane, without any possible point of contact? 
And, quite simply, how are we to speak to the workers? That is, in 
the ordinary way, what we mean by the problem of evangelism, varying 
according to country and social standing and local circumstances, quite 
dissimilar in the coalfields, the outlying suburbs of Paris or the area 
round Lyons. 

Should we not rather pause over the first and most fundamental 
question, “What is the reason for this general and absolute cleavage 
between the working-class world and the Church? Why does the name 
of Christ now represent for the workers nothing more than one of the 
myths of a civilisation in decline?” Should we not, in fact, seriously 
consider whether a Church from which the working-class is absent — 
so few workers in our midst, and they too often at the same time cut 
off from their fellows and mere passengers in the Church (Query : 
how many workers are there on the councils of elders or the synods ?) 
— really prevent itself from becoming what the Marxists claim it is, 
a class fact, the final avatar of that sociological phenomenon, religion, 
rather than the Body of Christ? Should we not ask ourselves whether 
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we have yet in our day that sign of the coming Kingdom of God, the 
Glad Tidings proclaimed to the poor? , 

““Working-class,” “‘class fact’... I have not hesitated to make use 
of Marxist terminology here. And this is unquestionably the focus of 
the whole matter. If there is not a working-class in the full sense of a 
term bearing both an economic and a psychological meaning, the pro- 
blem of working-class evangelism is only one particular case in the 


wider problem of witness and conquest. It differs from other forms — 
evangelism among the professional classes, youth, students, various 


rural communities and the like — only in technique and tactics. If there 
really is a working-class, its absence from the Church shows up the 
whole attitude of Christians and churches in the world, and their whole 
position faced with the economic and social facts of modern society. 

This is the focus of the matter at issue, and it is here that we generally 
make our mistake. In searching for the distinguishing features of a 
working-class, we are more alive to differences in situation, behaviour 
and mentality than to the profound unity behind them. 


The Unity of the Working-Class 


There is such a thing as the working-class. 1 would begin, here and 
now, by mentioning various aspects of its reality and unity, which is the 
more remarkable in that it exists in spite of all the obvious differences 
— differences in the wage received, now on the increase in France by 
reason of the “blocking” principle, since professional workers, of whom 
there is always a grave shortage, are frequently the only ones in a position 
to secure substantial readjustments of their salaries from their employers ; 
differences in a wage which may go up to twice the original figure, or 
even beyond, according to family circumstances (number of children, 
wife at home or working) ; differences in the standard of living, varying 
from the Cheap Homes project and other reasonably decent settlements 
to lodging-houses and unspeakable hovels ; differences in the work done, 
from work that is exhausting, or unhealthy, or dangerous, or simply 
of a soul-destroying monotony, to work requiring a minimum of physical 
effort and involving initiative and responsibility ; differences in mental- 
ity, often a consequence of the foregoing. 

But then we have the unity of the working-class, which is first and 
foremost, quite bluntly, the unity of a common manual labour... leaving 
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at daybreak, or when winter comes in the pitch-dark, by the first trains 
and the first buses, or by bicycle with their bags on their backs... in 
the workshops, amid the roar of machinery, with their grimy overalls 
and greasy hands — these are the workers. Here we have two pictures 
— to say nothing of the more striking but less universal one of miners 
on their way to the mine — in which is apparent the radical fission 
dividing manual workers from all others. Manual labour, always 
involving, even when it is not especially hard, a certain amount of 
physical endurance — the cold in winter, in the great draughty halls 
of the factories, the heat in summer under the plate-glass windows 
(and then of course there are the ironfounders and the blacksmiths 
and the glass-blowers and the stokers and the miners and all the rest 
of them), the eight or nine hours spent on their feet, the winter days 
when they cannot see the outside world any more but by lamplight, 
the hundred and one painful little accidents that happen at work, not 
to mention the serious ones, still frequent enough. And all this starting 
for them at fourteen — in fact for most of them having already started 
at eleven or twelve — and continuing until they are sixty-five or seventy. 
Manual labour, turning out tough types with robust physical require- 
ments. Manual labour, etching itself ineffaceably into human bodies. 

Then the working-class unity of the factory. The factory, that 
strange world at once so intensely human, since it is the fruit of man’s 
will alone, and so intensely inhuman, because it is wholly artificial. 
A world where nothing happens to jeopardise the power of man. A 
world where he has nothing to fear and nothing to hope for from the 
inanimate things which are ruled by an inflexible principle of cause and 
effect presenting no difficulties to his intelligence. A world whose 
straightforward laws are subject to no exceptions. No chance occur- 
rences, no whims, no obscure forces whose recurring menace has always 
to be guarded against, no mystery. The very notion of miracle becomes 
unthinkable. 

The machine does not forgive, but neither does it betray. Not an 
accident but can be explained, not a slipshod piece of work but is 
traceable to one precise mistake, not an error of judgment but brings 
its inevitable consequences. 

Sartre has expressed remarkably well the ambivalence of the worker’s 
feelings about the machine. Admittedly, man is chained to the machine 
and constrained to serve it, and the factory appears to him as the site 
of his servitude, whither necessity, the need to live, brings him back 
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day after day. But it is at the same time the site of his domination, 
his responsibility, and thus even his freedom. In it man is made a 
partaker in the wonderful power wrested little by little from nature. 
In it the most despised of men and the most ill-treated by life can assert 
his domination over things. On the skill of his hands, on the accuracy 
of his reflexes, on the accumulation of knowledge he has gradually 
acquired depends the completion of a production which has to be ever 
faster and more exact. A good metal-worker currently works to the 
hundredth of a millimetre, and sometimes to the thousandth or the 
ten-thousandth, with such sureness that this precision can be and is 
deemed normal and requisite. Deep down, the worker is conscious of 
this mastery, and proud of this responsibility, and confident in the 
technique which gives him this curious power. When we speak of the 
scientific prejudices or the materialism of the working-classes, we should 
not forget that there is more to it than any propaganda — they strike 
root in this experience they themselves have had in their work. 

Trust in things and in the technical achievements that dominate 
them — and, to balance the picture, distrust of words, and values, and 
“the spirit.” For the world of human relations, the world of feelings 
and ideas, is to the worker the world where he is an inferior creature and 
ill at ease. That is where his relations with his employer belong, in 
which he never comes off best, in which he is always the one in the wrong, 
because he has not the art of controlling his feelings or handling ideas 
and words, and he flounders among the refinements of savoir-faire and 
savoir-vivre. 

It is not matter which deceives and lies, but mind. It is not, in the 
ultimate issue, the machine which enslaves and exploits, but man. 

This mingling of trust in the machine and distrust for men accounts 
for the ambiguity of working-class reactions to technical progress and 
rationalisation. On the one hand we have a fundamental optimism, a 
liking for rational work, a love of mechanical tasks well done ; on the 
other the fear that too much work and devotion is never matched by 
too much pay, that the whole thing is solely for the benefit of the employer, 
that rationalisation is really nothing more than rationalisation of exploit- 
ation. To say nothing of the worst dread of all, based on experience — 
that technical progress leads in the end to unemployment. 

Yet another unity of the working-class — consciousness of exploita- 
tion. Starting from the most immediate and external considerations, 
we have now reached the level of appraisement, judgment, doctrine. 
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None the less, this consciousness of exploitation exists, more muddled 
or less muddled, more explicit or less explicit, but always felt, within 
every doctrine claiming to deal with it. Economists may think as they 
please regarding the Marxist theories of value and plus-value: they are 
true at any rate in that they express what the worker is immediately 
conscious of, to the extent perhaps that it might even be asserted that 
Marxism has provided the working-class with a means of expression or 
a language of their own, rather than with an explanation — a means of 
expression for those very people who are unable to express themselves?. 
From the labour of the worker, which is what produces and what in 
actual concrete fact creates wealth, other people make their profit. The 
worker holds that his labour is worth more than the wage he is paid. 
that he creates wealth out of proportion to his earnings. He is exploited 
because his work is done for others, because one fraction of it goes to 
support those who do not work. It is just the same as saying that a 
field produces for others or a woodcutting business is exploited : they 
are made to produce in order to yield a profit. 

This consciousness of exploitation spread among workers every- 
where belongs, in addition, specifically to the working-class. Only 
people who take part directly in production can feel, and in fact are, 
in the strict sense of the term, exploited. 

It is quite possible that as a result of the war the economic position 
of certain other social groups is at present worse than that of the working- 
class. And it may be legitimate to consider that the world of beggary 
and spiralling prices with which we have recently become acquainted is 


1 Is not this one of the reasons for the extreme “politisation” of the working-class ? 
For everything touching his economic life, the worker has words at his command enabling 
him to say what he is feeling. All this side of his life he finds himself able to express — i. e., 
in effect, to think — placed as it is in its entirety on the lit, conscious side, while all the rest 
remains in the half-darkness of the unsayable, the semi-unreality of the inexpressible. I am 
no more of an innocent than anybody else, and I have in any case had a sufficiently long 
experience of bourgeois circles to know that many homes are founded on sordid enough 
economic considerations. But when I hear it said, as one frequently does hear it in the 
working-class world, that a woman is lucky or has a good husband “because he works 
and doesn’t drink,” I know quite well that the happiness of a working-class couple is based 
on something entirely different, a whole world of affections and feelings which they do not 
talk about because they cannot express them. Communist writers undoubtedly try, but 
they have never managed to give anything like an adequate means of expression to the 
personal and private lives of the workers. And it is in some degree this obscure longing for 
expression which drives the workers — particularly the women — so persistently to the 
cinema, and the so-called popular songs, and the innumerable “women’s” papers. But these 
forms of expression are, of course, hopelessly untrue, and it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised how heavily this untruth lies upon the lives of human beings, with its systematic falsi- 
fication of the consciousness they have of an essential part of themselves. 
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cutting a major division across all classes, the division between pro- 
ducers and consumers. But it is a misuse of language to speak of exploit- 
ation in this sense : a consumer may be positively blackmailed, deceived, 
robbed, made a fool of, but he is not exploited — not in the sense of the 
worker’s first-hand acquaintance with exploitation. 

The wealth the “boss” uses for his own satisfaction, like the wealth 
sunk in the concern itself, for arranging, enlarging, renewing and modern- 
ising the machinery, is seen by the worker to have been produced by 
his labour and then taken from him. Which takes the form of, on the 
one hand, a profound bitterness and that demanding spirit which to the 
bourgeois appears insatiable, and which is in fact insatiable without a 
radical change in the social fabric, and on the other that curious love for 
the workshop and the machine which was shown so particularly in 
France during the great strikes of 1936, in an outburst of joy at taking 
possession of what, deep down, and in spite of all the legal fictions of the 
capitalist world, belonged to you because you had earned it. Just as 
much when they are admiring the boss’s car as when they are admiring 
their fine new machine-tools, the workers have a way of saying, ““That’s all 
ours, that is,” in which there is at once irony, bitterness and the realisa- 
tion of a truth which the lies of society never succeed in wholly concealing. 

And the unity of the workers, that is class solidarity. The unity that 
is the result of a situation essentially comparable for all of them is felt 
the more strongly by the workers in that it is not obscured by the oppos- 
ition of immediate personal interests. Admittedly, for a long time 
there was a vigorous rivalry between trade and trade. But that stage 
has long been left behind. All that is left of those rivalries is now just 
about sufficient to provide fuel for arguments after a drink or for the 
challenges hurled by youths showing off in front of the girls. 

And working-class solidarity is cemented by the fact that the working- 
Class is, as it were, sealed on top. There is no such thing as advance- 
ment, apart from that which comes through qualifying more highly in 
the technical field, and there is no hierarchy with rungs to be slowly 
ascended. You cannot rise without ceasing to be a worker. Naturally 
“what’s mine’s my own,” and differences may arise over the way in 
which claims are to be pressed, but the worker does not press them 
directly or consciously against his fellows. The new hand in the factory 
is not, as he would be in an office, a competitor and potential rival to 
be distrusted, before he becomes a companion : in his early days he will 
be helped without question. Either the worker accepts his status as 
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such, and is scarcely able to envisage an improvement in his lot short of 
an overall improvement in workers’ conditions, or he rejects his status 
and seeks to get away from it. Such an escape may be effected in a 
number of ways, but basically it leads in only two directions: on the 
one hand, revolt, rejection of all society — the burglar, the gangster, 
the prostitute’s man, and the volunteer, too, especially in the overseas 
forces, who yields to an almost identical temptation to become a “tough” 
— and on the other the desire to fashion a corner for themselves, how- 
ever small, in the prevailing society, adopting its views and rules, i. e. 
the desire to “be your own master” as a tradesman or an artisan or an 
employer of one or two other people, or else the desire “not to have to goon 
bursting yourself over your job,” whence we have watchmen, policemen 
and little Government clerks. Arrival at a position of authority as a fore- 
man or a shop steward is more doubtful in its implications: for some of 
them it does not represent any break at all in working-class solidarity. 

And this very profound class solidarity is expressed in a generosity, 
a straightforwardness of friendly relations, and a readiness to help one 
another which have been too often described for there to be any point in 
my dwelling on them. 

For the unity of the working-class is at the same time a style of living. 
To be strictly logical I ought doubtless to say that this unity is so real 
that it imposes one particular existence, and is expressed quite sponta- 
neously in a number of customary characteristics — living from day to 
day for all to see, liking good things to eat and drink, a frequently 
brutal outspokenness, quick recourse to violence and yet often a great 
delicacy too, and, more obviously, a certain way of speaking and dressing 
and acting. But, inversely, this style becomes one of the elements of 
working-class unity. Those who have seen other circles close to feel 
the more of their own working-class because they have felt uncom- 
fortable, and often hurt, and occasionally scandalised in another 
atmosphere. The break between Christian disciples and their class is 
often caused at this point : a few apparently very secondary changes of 
attitude have been enough to show up a remoteness which subsequently 
increases and increases. 

Finally, the unity of the working-class is one of class-consciousness, 
in the full Marxist sense of the term. This fact that is the working- 
class, which seems to me to be obvious as soon as one looks at the 
facts, beyond any interpretation or doctrine, receives its strength and 
what may be called its protective shell from class-consciousness. But 
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its rise has more complex consequences than appear at first sight. For 
working-class status and class-consciousness are not perfectly congruent 
expressions, effectively as the Marxists have brought about a kind of 
broadening and outthrust of the working-class. 

The history of the working-class movements, and in particular of 
the Trade Unions, is for the years preceding the war of 1914-1918 one 
of a fairly protracted struggle against exclusive championship of the 
workers : the aim was to federate all labour at the side of manual labour ; 
again, the workers’ parties strove continually for the union of workers 
and peasants; in addition, a sizeable number of non-working-class 
elements (chiefly intellectuals), convinced of the truth of Marxism, 
ranged themselves in practice with the working-class and fought in its 
battles. Thus there was a broadening in the direction of the non-pro- 
letarian strata, but strata which of their own free will stood solidly 
with the working-class. 

Conversely, not all workers have developed class-consciousness. 
I would mention not only the boundary between the small groups able 
to form a genuine consciousness of this kind (“the party,” in the Leninist 
philosophy, the conscious vanguard and in this way the directing element 
of the class struggle) and the masses who find a considered expression 
of class-consciousness beyond them, but also the much deeper cleavage 
with the elements which reject the conception of class and of a common 
destiny to be shouldered in common — the elements which stay out 
of their Unions on principle, the blacklegs of every strike, workers 
stamped likewise by their working-class status, but somehow no longer 
part of the working-class because they refuse to belong to it. 

At a time of extreme political tension, this ideological element plays 
an important part, but it would be a mistake to think that it alone is 
decisive and that in the ultimate issue the working-class does not exist 
outside Marxism which postulates it. Widely varying, its frontiers 
perhaps a little vague, deeply divided ideologically and politically, the 
working-class none the less exists as a factual reality. In the Trade 
Unions and the workers’ parties it is conscious of itself and it asserts 
itself as a class. 


The Working-Class and Society as a Whole 


It remains to locate the working-class whose salient features I have 
just described within the framework of society as a whole, and to indicate 
in what way it considers itself in relation to the rest of society. As will 
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be evident, this is one and the same question under two different aspects, 
objective and subjective. 

Just as, beneath the surface differences, we have seen that there is 
the fact of one working-class — the more noticeable the more the differ- 
ences are in evidence — so it must be stated that this class maintains 
an unaltered position in society in spite of the incessant fluctuations 
both in its standard of living and in the strength of the pressure which 
it exerts on society. It is always the class that is not a class, the class 
that is beyond society, the class of the outsiders, the class whose self- 
assertion can only imply the subversion of society as it stands — and 
that is how the term is still understood. 

Even now “the proletariat has no abiding place in the nation” : 
family allowances, social security and the ruin of the small capital- 
holder make no difference. That is still harder for us to recognise than 
the unity, the fact, of the working-class. We often think that the 
phraseology of the political parties and the Trade Unions refers to a 
situation now happily over and done with, that a century of struggle has 
won the working-class its position in the nation, that what was legitimate 
yesterday is no longer so today, that the all too understandable rebellion 
against the inhuman injustice of the beginnings of capitalism has given 
place to unjustifiable blackmail by a class clamouring for unreasonable 
rights in compensation for past wrongs. 

Such an attitude is a misunderstanding of the facts?. It does not 
really look in the face that profound distrust which the working world 
has for everything outside itself, and the ruling classes’ dread of it — 
whether such dread seek to disarm the working-class by concessions 
or to break it by coercion. 

This distrust has been sensed by all those who, often with the best 
will in the world, have wanted to “do something for the workers.” 
But whether they slave to overcome it by creating “an atmosphere of 
confidence,” or whether they give themselves up to the resentment it 
arouses, it seems to be very seldom indeed that they make a real effort 
to understand it. Over-simplifying the issue, we hasten to throw all 
responsibility on the propaganda of the workers’ parties and in particular 
of Communism, when in actual fact it is deeply rooted in history. For 


1 It would appear, besides, that Christians, warned by the words of Christ, ““Woe unto 
you because ye build the tombs of the prophets... ye the children of them which killed the 
prophets,” should know what hypocrisy may lie behind this attitude, and beware. 
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the working masses are not as completely uprooted and cut off as we 
are accustomed to think from every link with a land, a past, a tradition, 
a way of living, as men and women pitched into namelessness in a herd 
where individual characteristics are finally obliterated, and delivered 
up to the mercy of their own inner devils and of tremendous mob pas- 
sions. The masses have, as such, a history and a past and a tradition. 
The worker, from the day he becomes one and accepts his status as one, 
just avoids being totally uprooted and thrown back on himself by taking 
up that past of struggles, disappointments and victories which we would 
so much rather hear spoken of no more. It would, of course, be absurd 
to assume detailed historical knowledge in the majority of workers 
concerning the social conflicts of the last hundred years, and a fortiori 
reflections on such history. But it is there, secretly but genuinely, in 
this very distrust. 

In France particularly, from the revolt of the Lyons silkweavers 
in 1831 to the aftermath of the Commune in 1871, the history of the 
workers’ movement is seen to be a succession of artless hopes cruelly 
disappointed. It was to the Government that the weavers turned for 
a settlement of the dispute between themselves and their employers, 
and the Government responded by sending troops to re-establish order 
— that order which deemed itself threatened by the humble claim put 
forward to a right to “live by working.” It was on the Catholic and 
liberal middle-class that the working masses relied in 1848, just as 
in 1871 they were still relying on the Republican and patriotic middle- 
class apparently embodied by Gambetta. And each time events followed 
the same course — disappointment, sudden realisation of betrayal, 
outburst of anger, rising foredoomed to failure. 

That is how the working-class learned distrust. It learned that it 
could rely only upon itself, that there was not at the crucial moment 
one ally that would not desert it, and for fear of it be prepared to treat 
with the common adversaries of yesterday. Events have confirmed that 
lesson again and again. In 1905-1908, the switch-round against it, 
the moment they were actually in the Government, of the men it had 
swept to power as its representatives, Briand and Millerand. In 1920, 
the “sky-blue Chamber” of uniforms. After the Popular Front, that 
attitude held by a section of the middle-class, “rather Hitler than the 
Popular Front.” For the last two years, amid the most immoral political 
alliances, the imperilling of all the working-class gains dating from the 
morrow of the Liberation. 
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Only slowly, and with a kind of astonishment, has the working- 
class come to realise that its quite spontaneous claims were considered 
to endanger the “social order,” that the world we live in tacitly assumed 
a position basically unchanged, that, however near it sometimes wished 
to approach, and however understanding it sometimes wished to appear, 
the middle-class world was still wedded to the maintenance of a certain 
established order. Only through finding themselves faced at every turn 
by the same fear and rejection as give the lie to all the optimistic suggest- 
ions for “class collaboration” have the workers learned the meaning 
of the class struggle. 

For the ruling classes have for a century been meeting working-class 
claims with the same rejection, since these claims appear to them a 
shocking breach of law and of ethics, an endangering of the whole 
social order. They were and are haunted by the fear of a proletarian 
revolution, whether the spectre conjured up is that of Communism 
(at a time when it was not, of course, possible to stigmatise it as “Stalin- 
ist” or “totalitarian”), of anarchy, of Socialism or, since 1917, of 
Communism once again. 

One school of thought holds that this profound distrust and fear 
is based on a series of misunderstandings, and that a little mutual good- 
will would suffice to overcome it. But the conflict is simply not on the 
same level as the individual, particularly the family, conflicts which so 
often arise, for trivial little reasons, from selfish desires and resentments 
that rub each other the wrong way, and which one moment of relaxation 
and good temper is enough to solve. This distrust and this fear are 
founded on facts. They give the lie to the myths of class collaboration 
and the general interest. We have here a fundamental opposition of 
interests and points of view which the relative (very relative) well-being _ 
of certain categories of workers does not diminish in any way. You 
hear it said, “They ’ve done a lot for the workers.” But it is this very 
formula which expresses the viewpoint the working-class rejects — the 
viewpoint that it is a minor class, so to speak outside a society which 
takes decisions for it and from which it should gratefully receive the 
generous benefits which are in no way its due. 

When, on the plane of Government action, we find opposed to 
one another the conceptions of politicians who are, to a greater or 
lesser degree, directly connected with sometimes divergent economic 
interests, such as real estate, banking, heavy industry and the like, 
there may be technical divergences regarding ways and means of ensuring 
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the well-being of the nation and protecting the public interest, but the 
working-class point of view as submitted by the Trade Unions and the 
workers’ parties is considered partisan and too much centred on defending 
the special interests of a class which refuses to accept what is, in the 
nature of things, its due. It was in the name of the public interest that 
M. Paul Reynaud pontifically declared that the French people, meaning 
the workers, did not work enough. More recently still, an article in 
The Economist stated with every appearance of serenity that the principle 
of full employment could only function properly given a certain number 
of unemployed, in approximately equal proportions in all branches of 
the industrial sector, such unemployment acting as a brake on working- 
class claims and a stimulant to production. In the name of the public 
interest, at least a million men out of work, and hanging over the working- 
class as a whole the terrible threat of having to go back to what Marx 
called “the army reserve of capitalism !” In France, over a period of 
eighty years under a Republican régime, the direct representatives of the 
working-class, holding the confidence of big strata in the proletariat, 
have only twice been included in the Government, in 1936-1938 in 
“the Popular Front experiment,” in the days when the Socialist Party » 
was still working-class in character, and in 1945-1947 while the Com- 
munists were still co-operating. The end of both these experiments 
was greeted with relief by the French middle-class as a return to normal 
and to taking things seriously, as “the end of a rash venture.” 

These are brief indications, taken rather at random, but they reveal 
the way in which the point of view has persisted that the working-class 
is by law a lower class, the class of the poor — what a bitter thing, 
indeed what a disgraceful thing, that the ruined lower middle-class 
should have less to spend than certain of the workers ! — the class of 
the worst-off, which must accept its status and bow to the destiny 
fashioned for it, a lawful destiny, a just destiny, since those who have 
earned better things by their hard work and husbandry and good conduct 
are offered the chance, some day, of escaping, or of seeing their children 
escape. And it holds that the working-class is by law, and must remain, 
that same amorphous, rootless, nameless herd which we hypocritically 
lament, while the world we accept has it as one of its prerequisite condi- 
tions. Out of this underworld, through the benevolent interest of the 
ruling classes, “individuals of value” will always be able to emerge and 
take their places in a totally different world, having its own values, 
ideals, laws, ethical standards, police, army — and religion. 
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The Workers and the Church 


When the working-class awakens to itself, it rises in revolt against 
this status allotted it ; before it is even aware or desirous of such a thing, 
it is rejecting this whole world and seeking to do away with it. It can 
only spurn the entire legal and ethical structure through which that 
world claims to be justified, and all the “values” which appear indis- 
solubly linked up with it. 

Christianity is, to its mind, one of these very values. In the course 
of history, the churches have accepted and supported and sanctioned 
the existing order of things. They are so bound up with it that the 
proletariat, in truth, took shape outside them, and has never had any 
more place with them than it has had in society. The efforts they have 
made on the social plane do not as a rule in any way amount to a calling 
in question of the social order, but are rather by way of being a recogni- 
tion of its lawfulness: simply remembering the duties of Christian 
charity, the responsibilities of those to whom God has granted privileges. 
And these efforts are the more suspect in that they have always come 
tardily on the heels of working-class claims, and seemingly dictated 
by caution with a view to avoiding the worst, and disarming the wrath 
whose dangerous power is beginning to be calculated. 

When the working-class awakens to itself, and when it takes its 
stand upon a rejection of the world that has intended it to be for ever 
inferior, and dependent, and in a state of subjection, this rejection 
implies rejection, more aggressive or less aggressive simply according 
to circumstances, of a religion that still holds an important place among 
the “values” of that world, and is, in theory, at the bottom of the philo- 
sophical and ethical systems it has built up. 

The unbelief of the working world, that class which is still by establish- 
ed principle, in the society of today, the class of the poor, is setting 
the Church the problem of her fidelity, the problem of her life and 
witness in the world, the problem of her presence among men. 















THE ACID TEST: THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
BY 


Eric FENN 


The industrial worker is a portent : he is the type of modern, machine- 
centred civilization, and he is to the western world what the peasant still 
is to the rest of the world — the basic unit on which the whole vast 
structure of human life rests. Any movement which leaves him aside is 
necessarily superficial, in the sense of belonging to the surface layers of 
society, and any movement which begins on the surface must get down 
to the depths if it is to be permanent. 

It is an obvious fact that the churches find it easier to commend the 
Gospel to the aborigine and the peasant of non-Christian lands than to 
the sophisticated worker in the western factory and the mine. In spite 
of the great outpouring of evangelistic zeal in the past fifteen years the 
industrial worker remains obstinately outside the range of the Churches, 
apparently unmoved by their preaching. Why is that? 

There can be few more urgent questions. I can do no more than 
begin to open up the enquiry. It has many facets. The most funda- 
mental belong to a discussion of the nature of Christian belief and its 
relation to the various forms of human culture of which modern indus- 
trialism is one. It is, I believe, incredibly difficult for a modern man to 
hear and understand the Gospel, because there is so great a gulf between 
the ways of thought and speech which belong to the Christian faith and 
those which form the current coin of daily intercourse. There are also 
many and fascinating alternatives to going to Church, of which our 
forefathers knew nothing. But these are common to us all. There 
remains the specific problem I am set: Why does the industrial worker 
remain unmoved by all our efforts? I believe there is one main reason, 
but to state it is to become at once controversial. 

I can, of course, only write from such knowledge as I have of things 
in Great Britain, and without knowing how far what I say will apply 
to other countries. That may not be such a disadvantage as it appears 
at first sight, for in Great Britain we have had in the past the single most 
effective and creative evangelistic movement among the working-classes 
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which the western world has known: the Methodist Revival of the 
eighteenth Century. The effects of that great work are with us still. 
We live largely on the spiritual capital then accumulated. The wider 
Evangelical Revival, of which the Wesleys were a part, changed the 
moral temper of Great Britain and was the spiritual basis of “Victo- 
rianism,” but it was Methodism which took that into the working- 
classes, just at the moment when the Industrial Revolution was getting 
under way. Sober historians attribute to their work the fact that there 
was no violent revolution in this country. It is also a fact that when 
Socialism took form here its inspiration was predominantly religious 
rather than Marxist, and a relatively large number of the leaders of 
the Labour Party are still professed Christians. That, again, is due to 
the planting of religion in the homes and chapels of the people, and the 
provision, through the democratic structure of nonconformity and its 
wise use of laymen, of a superb training ground for public speaking and 
administration. 

All this provides a touchstone for our present efforts. We have seen 
Christianity take possession of the industrial worker at a stage when the 
impact of ruthless capitalism was beginning to lay life waste. We know 
it can happen. That gives an urgent poignancy to our examination of 
the relative failure of our efforts today. 

One of the Directors of a large Printing Works said to me only a 
few weeks ago : “We are ripe for a religious revival — and I hope it will 
be crude.” He meant that the churches were too distrustful of emotion, 
too gentlemanly and precise, to be the means by which emotions and 
motives could be purged : there was a wildness in the human heart which 
they could not tame. That may be one element in our failure: the 
dislike of violent emotion. It was certainly true of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Church and one of the causes of the schism by which Methodism 
was born. Perhaps a modern Wesley, were he conceivable, would fare 
no better with any of our churches, even with his own! Respectability 
is not a cloak which Christianity can easily assume without subtly 
changing its own character. 

There are other reasons, however. Most of those who have attempted 
to speak to industrial workers, or who have had experience of elemental 
pastoral work in air-raid shelters, or other places where humble people 
were together and in peril, have found that the people they spoke to 
were not (in this country at all events) antagonistic to the Gospel, but 
they could see no connection between the Gospel and the Church. 
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They would respond to something which was “theirs” — a service in an 
air-raid shelter, or a talk in a Boys’ Club or a Works’ Canteen: but 
they refused to come to Church, even to hear the same man in the pulpit. 
There he was on some other ground where they could not follow him. 


Recent evangelistic efforts 


I believe this has been amply borne out in the four great evangelistic 
efforts we have seen in Britain during the past ten years. During the 
war we had a series of “Religion and Life Weeks” — attempts to preach 
the Gospel through interdenominational teams in different towns and 
cities. They were a direct outcome of the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences of 1937 and sought to use the insight of the Oxford Conference 
(on Church, Community and State) in relating the Christian faith to 
the life of society. They included some attempt to get into factories 
and reach the industrial worker. They benefited the churches by 
drawing them together; they interested the professional and middle- 
classes ; they left the worker untouched. 

Another effort, also during the war, was the establishment of “‘indus- 
trial chaplains.” The Army, the Navy and the Royal Air Force had 
chaplains: why not the men and women working on munitions and 
other vital industries? A remarkably large number of such chaplains 
were appointed — always after the most careful discussion with the 
Trade Union leaders and the employees. At one time about three 
hundred were at work. And, again, the scheme broke on the rock of 
men’s deep suspicion of the Church. They might in time accept the 
chaplain and come to appreciate his services and his friendship, but 
they would have nothing to do with the Church. 

After the war, we had the “Commando Campaigns” which arose 
within Methodism but soon drew in people of other denominations. 
They reached their climax in the London Campaign of 1948. They 
specialised in factory work, visits to the public houses and recreational 
centres, and open air meetings, in a great effort to reach the “outsider.” 
The speakers met with a friendly reception almost everywhere. There 
were conversions (though very largely they were reconversions). But 
there was little success in bridging the formidable gap between the worker 
and the Church. 
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Lastly, and more recently, we have had the concentrated attempt on 
the part of one denomination to make an impact on one city : the Angli- 
can mission to the Diocese of London in May of this year. This again 
strengthened the existing congregations by the exercise involved in a 
great common effort. Some parish priests were left with a number of 
fresh contacts. The parishes were carefully visited, the visitors were 
well received and a good many backsliders were brought back into the 
fold. But on the whole the outsider remained outside. Moreover, in 
one or two instances, a dangerous weakness was laid bare: a man 
speaking to the outsider (in the open air or in the public house) and 
with some success, would scandalize the faithful by expressing the Faith 
in terms they could not recognize. This was ominous, because it showed 
plainly that the people inside the churches were not sure enough of 
their own beliefs to be able to hear them put in other than conventional 
terms without scandal. 

Everywhere in this recital we are left with a stubborn refusal of 
people to have anything to do with the organized Churches. The root 
of our failure lies there. If we can discover why that is so, we shall be 
near the heart of our problem. 

There are, of course, any number of frivolous reasons. A man will 
stay away from Church because the Vicar or the Minister of some 
other parish neglected to call on his aunt, or because a business associate 
who was also a churchwarden proved to be dishonest: there is no limit 
to the range of such reasons men will give to account for their reluc- 
tance to attend Church. But these can he dismissed: there must be 
something deeper and more formidable to be reckoned with. 


The way of life in community 


In the history of the Church’s struggle with paganism two chief 
methods can be traced : the impact of the lone missionary relying starkly 
on the Word of God, and the impact of the Christian Community 
earning the right to a hearing by its own life. Protestant missions have 
thought and acted chiefly along the first line : we have sought to convert 
and then to form our converts into a believing community. We have 
had our Wesleys — and we look for them still. It may be that the second 
method, obviously more congenial to the Catholic, deserves more 
attention. 
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For instance, the fourth and fifth centuries were marked by a great 
effort of the Catholic Church to convert the barbarian. In Britain, 
the Celtic Church, long before St. Augustine landed in 597, bore the 
brunt of that evangelistic movement, and its method, typical of the 
whole process, is instructive. When St. Ninian set out to convert the 
Picts of Scotland in 396 he began by planting a chain of disciplined 
Christian communities through the Eastern Highlands to Inverness. 
Each was at first composed of a priest and twelve “‘lay-brothers,” skilled 
in the arts and crafts of the age. They caught the attention of their 
pagan neighbours by the quality of their life and the contrast between 
Christian discipline and pagan licence. Only then, on the basis of a 
perceived difference in the two ways of life, did they preach. In the main, 
that has been the Catholic strategy — to base everything on the monastic 
community, and win a hearing for the Gospel by the quality of that life. 

When, at the Reformation, the barrier between the Religious and 
the Secular was broken down, Protestant discipline sought to raise the 
life of the ordinary layman to the level of the dedicated community 
which had been the ideal of the monastic life. The forbidding rigour of 
the Calvinists’ discipline can only be understood as a sustained attempt 
to make that ideal come true for the average Christian congregation. 
It was an attempt which ran out into the sand: but none the less it 
made its mark on all Protestantism. Through the Puritan movement 
and the Evangelical Revival it changed the moral tone of England out 
of all knowledge, and through the missionary expansion of the past 
150 years it has affected the whole world. Yet it also blurred the edges 
of a comparatively simple pattern of Christian strategy, which we need 
now to re-examine. 

The basic problem is two-fold : how to make men listen and what 
to evangelize them into. The two elements are part of one whole: the 
nature of a Christian community which would arrest the attention of 
the industrial worker and make him feel that he is missing something 
which Christians know about. Only the demonstration of a way of life- 
in-community which is different from the life he already knows and yet 
accessible to him will make men listen to what we have to say. 

Of course, the Churches are different, but it is the wrong sort of 
difference. The contrast they present is too often a contrast between a 
middle-class way of life and a proletarian way, rather than between 
Christian and pagan. And this has become true even of those denomi- 
nations which formerly had a predominantly working-class membership 
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and leadership, such as the (former) Primitive Methodists. In many a 
mining village in South Wales or the English Midlands, where the 
common life once centred on the Church and the Chapels, the effective 
leadership has for years lain in the hands of the Trade Unions and 
Co-operations, the Workers’ Education Association and the Womens’ 
Institutes. It is not antagonistic to the Church and the Chapel ; many 
of those who never go to Church would still claim to be Christians, 
and even if they would not do that they are aware of the great contri- 
bution the Churches have made in the past. The only thing is that they 
now find them irrelevant and leave them on one side. 

This suggests two lines of enquiry. First, how far is this confusion 
between Christian and bourgeois values true of our churches, and 
what can be done about it? Second, are there auxiliary communities, 
outside the churches, and supplementary ministries, in addition to be 
regular Ministry, which we ought to be forming to provide a means 
and a framework for a Christian life which would be close up to indus- 
trial reality ? 

The impression that the churches are basically bourgeois in out- 
look and wedded to the preservation of things as they are springs from 
the fact that so few people in the churches have any notion what life 
is like for the vast majority of their fellow-men and do not appear to 
be interested, until some industrial crisis, such as a strike, breaks out, 
when on the whole the churches side automatically with “law and 
order.” Now and then, as happened in the Liverpool Dock Strike some 
months ago, a group of clergy show sufficient knowledge and patience 
and sense of reality to win the confidence of the strikers and act as a 
mediating force, but the very fact that such instances get into the Press 
indicates how rare they are. And even churches which live in the midst 
of working-class people tend to concentrate on keeping their own organiz- 
ation going, with little or no concern for the factors in the social life 
of the district which cramp and maim human life, or for those other 
movements which seek to enlarge and heal it. There is much more in 
this charge of social bias than most of us find it easy to admit. Conse- 
quently Christians are always too late in their reactions. In extremity 
their faith burns brightly, but they scarcely ever see the forces at work 
which bring them to extremity. 

The need for some type of Christian community intermediate between 
the Church and the world is clearly urgent, but it is more difficult to 
see what sort of association it must be. We are all indebted to the 
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authors of France, Pays de Mission? for making their experience avail- 
able to us in print, but they admit to deep perplexity about the way 
forward. Most of the experimentation in this field appears to be confined 
to Catholic circles, but there is no inherent reason why it should be. 
Indeed, in Britain we have looked with hope to the “Iona Community” 
in the Church of Scotland to show us the way, though that courageous 
venture is still at the beginning of its discoveries. We shall certainly 
not find the way until more people in the Churches expose themselves 
to the reality of industrial life and learn at first hand what it feels like 
to be part of the industrial machine, and begin to work out their Christ- 
ian discipleship in close contact with the problems of working-class 
existence. 

It may well be felt that I have dealt too exclusively with this aspect 
of the problem, and that I have left out of account the radically other- 
worldly character of the Gospel. The faith which Wesley preached was 
not explicitly a “social Gospel”: it was an offer of eternal salvation. 
Yet it held within it, as all authentic Christian faith must, the most 
explosively revolutionary principle. The industrial worker of the early 
nineteenth Century could have found little in his environment to persuade 
him that he was the object of God’s love, but Methodism brought him 
a message from beyond the world of empirical fact which assured him 
of forgiveness and a place in the Household of Faith. That rescued 
his humanity and lifted him into a new relationship to God — the same 
relationship which could be shared by his employers. It reasserted 
the basic spiritual equality of men, and made them hunger for an ordering 
of their affairs which would better reflect that equality. But, broad 
and large, the official Church remained part of the antagonistic environ- 
ment which the Gospel had transcended, and so the working-classes 
of this country, while avoiding the extreme anti-clericalism of the 
Continental worker, remained aloof and suspicious of the churches. 
Fortunately, in all the churches there has been a minority tradition 
characterised by a profound concern with social justice. What is now 
necessary is that this should express itself in a type of militant community 
which relates the concerns of the worker actively to the Christian faith 
and dynamic. The alternative is the decay of men and movements into 
a bitterness and a despair which would be the more stubborn because 
so easily concealed beneath a superficial enjoyment of the various 
avenues of escape. The industrial worker remains a portent and the 
acid test of Christian evangelism. 
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THE EVANGELISTIC SITUATION 
BY 


PAUL EVDOKIMOV 


A multitude of circumstances have combined to thrust the Church 
back into the pre-Constantinian age, a handful of men facing a world 
hostile to their message, without any influence on history. Or, to be 
more accurate, the age is post-Constantinian. The world is no longer 
pagan, but profoundly atheistic. It listens to other gospels and is preached 
to by other prophets. Dynamic forces are coming into play and seeking 
to bring about a fresh integration of the world with different dominants, 
incompatible with the Christian ethic. 

The response of men’s sceptical minds to every affirmation of the 
transcendent is a laconic, ““What is truth ?” Pilate despised the Jewish 
mentality: how much more is the modern world justified in its con- 
tempt for Christianity in history, with its face scarred deep by its bitter 
betrayals! Amid the hot, pulsing reality of life, God does not now 
find any voice sufficiently pure and detached to make itself heard. And 
everything has become so desperately smirched that now the rdles are 
reversed — the Church is brought to judgment before the World. 

Christians have done their utmost to render the Gospel barren: it is 
as if they had plunged it into a sterilising fluid so that every element in 
it that can startle or baffle or everwhelm people is deadened. Once made 
harmless, religion is flat and prudent and reasonable — and man spews 
it forth. For in building around the principle that “God does not ask 
that much of us,” Christians have allowed the salt of the Gospel to 
lose its savour, and that savour is the terrible fact that God is a jealous 
God, ever requiring the impossible of men. 

We cannot even say that the Gospel comes up against a stone wall, 
for a wall is hard and resistant, and that is a reaction. The Gospel 
meets with nothing but supreme indifference : it echoes in the void, it 
passes back and forth with nothing to stay it. 
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The Dogmatic Aspect 


The Church is no longer what it was in early centuries, the triumphal 
march of Life across the graveyards of the World. Quite recent theo- 
logical definitions of its nature have conceived of it in an amazingly 
static fashion as a function of itself: it is a place of autonutrition, an 
assemblage feeding upon itself. 

Lacking the Apostolic conception of the Body, the living organism 
of the real presence of Christ — Christ Who came neither for the Apost- 
les nor for a little group of the faithful — the Church no longer exists in 
a relevant relation to the world. And thus the Christian faith begins to 
be oddly lacking in leavening-power : the piecrusts do not rise any more, 
and Christians no longer feel they have a mission or can work as ambas- 
sadors, envoys, “people who have been sent.” Life follows a closed 
circuit. 

After millennia of Christian history, the most terrible judgment 
which the World can bring to bear on the Church is that it has become 
a faithful mirror, in which the Church can recognise it as her own Christ- 
ian heresy, flesh of her flesh. 

Christianity, and, following in its train, the World, have accepted 
the break-up of theandrism. By the basic Christological formula of the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon, the Divine and the human 
in Christ are united without confusion and without separation. Now, if 
the monophysism of the Divine in theology robs the whole human side 
of its value and dignity, as witness the tragic, and very significant, 
absence of any serious Christian anthropology, the monophysism of 
the human in the various forms taken by humanism divides off and 
eveniually does away with the Divine. But what is infinitely graver is 
that every heresy of thinking proceeds from heresy of living. Arius was 
a Judaising monotheist in his way of life, in his pious observances, and 
from this source sprang his heretical theology. Present-day Christians 
are heretical in their lives, and the theology they produce is the theo- 
logy of the emasculate (“shall eunuchs speak of birth ?” St. Athanasius 
asks). Even when it is correct, it is noticeable for its complete lifeless- 
ness. And then, even in the heroic effort after evangelism being made 
today, the consequences of the break are visible. The two dominant 
currents never meet : on the one hand we have individual, guerilla-type 
conversion, carried out vertically, and attended by the danger of secta- 
rianism, and on the other the current embodying Christianity in the 
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world horizontally, which is subject to the process of secularisation. 
There is no point of junction. Yet such a situation is simply the reflec- 
tion of a greater divergence between types of Christianity in History. 
If it is the Church which sets itself up as the central value, there is the 
risk that we may, in over-devotion to the historical side, take our stand 
upon History and forget its End, so that the Church is shrunken and 
deformed at the very heart of its message. If it is Salvation, devotion 
to the eschatological aspect causes us to overleap History and ignore its 
importance. If it is the Kingdom of God, we find it in History and take 
our stand on that, so firmly that we become tragically oblivious to its 
historical truth (“seek ye the Kingdom of God and His truth’). The 
power of the Christian message should reside in the point of junction : 
Salvation can only come within the Church, but the Church, deeply- 
rooted in the World, in the ultimate issue lives only by maranatha. It 
is because the integral solution to History lies beyond its bounds that 
only the Church, living in the light of the parousia, truly informs all 
History, and brings it to pass, and fulfils it. 

No revival movement will ever be either effective or lasting as long 
as it does not work above all to make every man an organic member of 
the Body, and to make the parishes living centres where the fulness of the 
Christ to come shall even thus early brim over on to the Christ of history. 

And Christendom in the mass professes either a religion of raven 
gloom whose crushing solemnity makes people long to be atheists, or 
a religion made up of a few over-simplified, optimistic bits and pieces, 
easy cheerfulness and disregard of death, which disarms comment by 
its sheer fatuity. 


The Sociological Aspect 


Psychoanalysis of the current Christian mentality might quite pos- 
sibly uncover one of the most fundamental reasons for the Christian 
message’s lack of contemporary relevance. 

Christianity is not a doctrine, it is a life, an incarnation, and hence 
it means acts. The reaction of mass man, the typical product of modern 
sociological evolution, is, above all, a reaction to the fact of Christianity, 
What interests him in Communism is not Marxist speculative thought, 
but the fact of Communism, and in particular the new man of Commu- 
nism. Mass man listens to the Christian message in the light (or in the 
darkness) of the Christian fact. And the Christians as a mass present us 
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with a rather startling phenomenon, namely, that Christians are not, in 
any way, “‘a new race” — they are just one of the typical sociological forms. 
And there we have the most serious of the reasons for Christian failure. 

Faith is no longer the source, but an accretion, an element added on 
to the earthly structures which its possessors are busy erecting — and the 
result is sociological emprisonment. Priests and pastors acquire their own 
special vocabulary, but the whole way of thinking, and imagining, and 
appraising, and acting, and indeed all behaviour, is conditioned by the 
sociological aspect. The Church which should have its own specific mes- 
sage stands up for property or for collectivisation — the demonic element 
for the one being everything pertaining to “Socialism,” and for the 
others everything that can be called “capitalistic” — and then the King- 
dom of God is nothing but an ethical or “instrumental” category of 
propaganda at the pinnacle of the whole. Yet all the Christian virtues 
go down before the words, “Do not even the Gentiles the same ?” 
Holiness is not a virtue, it is the outrush of the transcendent. When 
all ethical preoccupation once revolves upon the Logos, then all moral 
perspective is overset, for the Christian way of overcoming life is not 
that propagated by the existentialists (a process within the sealed world) 
but overcoming the world itself in its entirety. 

Since Constantine the Great, the hold of the Church upon History 
has come neither from above nor from within, but through the Church’s 
identification of itself with the historical structures of the world. Feudal 
Christianity, bourgeois Christianity, proletarian Christianity thus lose 
all power of being born anew, or of giving birth in what is above. Monas- 
ticism sprang from the revolt against the Empire’s alien influence on the 
Church, for heroic endurance in the desert seemed the only possible 
response to the total claims of the Gospel. 

The Church that is Divine Mystery in motion, the Church that is 
the Bride awaiting her King, has turned into a “religious society” sub- 
ject to the laws of natural evolution. And the consequences are disastrous. 

Although on the surface it may be that “Christians are no better 
than anybody else,” deep down a Christian is able, through the force 
that flows to him from Beyond, to raise the dead. But when he begins 
to live by the things of this world, he can only dig their grave. 

The Incarnation adapts itself to the spirit of the times : the Temple 
has become an enormous “insurance company” with minimum-risk 
policies on the future life (odds laid by Pascal), with a technique for 
consolation, where the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, gives place to ~ 
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“comfort,” and with suitable recipes for every occasion. Christianity 
is getting dangerously near a sort of speculation on the spiritual values 
which aims simply at having the greatest possible number of “practising 
adherents.” The Christian faith is preached as the best way of investing 
one’s life; Holy Communion is offered as eternity in tabloid form. 
Those troubled by the instability of all present-day values clutch at the 
last remnant, the “fixed” element of the spiritual values. But that runs 
directly counter to the true spiritual order, for by losing Kierkegaard’s 
sensation of poising above a thousand fathoms of water, and by seeking 
for guarantees of their Salvation, men lose their own souls, as the Gospel 
tells them. The bourgeois conception of heaven has turned the Gospel 
into a mere prolongation of mankind’s best aspirations towards the 
best of all possible worlds — the Kingdom of God. What ruined 
Christianity in history was the optimism which resulted from a smug 
piety drained of all sense of tragic urgency. 

The Gospel is in its very essence impossible to adapt : it is explosive, 
a demand for metanoia and transformation, it not only breaks down 
the containing lines of History, but bursts apart History itself. 

By reason of this fundamental inwardness of Christian truth, it is 
impossible to have Christian science, or Christian philosophy, or Christ- 
ian politics — or Christian philosophers either, or Christian grocers. 
All you can have are Christian men properly or improperly practising 
their art or their medicine or their trade. You cannot have Christian 
mathematics — but you are a Christian. For all expression depends 
solely on the source, and never on the goal. You can put a holy-water 
stoop in your house or stick Bible texts on the wall, but that kind of 
adjunct alone will not make it an ecclesia domestica. 

Now a Christian in our day is somebody who, in addition to all his 
other ideas, holds that God exists. The difference between a believer 
and an unbeliever is that the believers are a little more metaphysically- 
minded than the unbelievers. Some believe in allopathy, and some in 
homeopathy, and some again, just like the Christian Scientists, in the 
technique of prayer (Dr. Carel’s clinical observations show that the 
mystical element increases a patient’s resistance), healers demonstrate 
that faith induces “good health.” Thus the miracle is canalised socio- 
logically, and becomes a force that is above all things hygienic and 
efficient. In the mentality and behaviour of Christians as a whole, 
there is no longer any strain that lifts above, goes beyond, tells by its 
very existence of what is utterly apart. Faith appears as one of the 
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functional elements of a given sociological type or category — and 
straightway the Christian message is drained of all power to transform. 

It is readily understandable that Christianity in its sociological form 
should no longer attract men of value. You still come across men of mark 
and passion, but it is elsewhere that they are making their despairing effort 
to stand above, in what they term the pur, the quintessence, of existence. 

One thing noticeable in parish circles is the poverty of human mate- 
rial, the proportion of old maids and unhappy men and people in search 
of compensations, looking as if they were there because they long to be 
first at any rate in the Kingdom of God. “God hath chosen things weak 
and poor and rejected of men” not, not because He is no good at choos- 
ing, but because He “chooseth foolishness that the wise may be con- 
founded” — and the greatest wisdom that the great mass of Christians 
know is to avoid like the plague everything savouring of “foolishness,” 
everything that is beyond them, everything that is mystical, indeed the 
very heart of the Gospel. Instead of confounding the world, they 
themselves become confounded with it, and go down to dust, inglorious, 
valueless dust. 


The Countenance of Man our Brother 


In the Middle Ages the Church possessed a potent weapon in the 
fear of Hell. As time passed, the mystical conception of life passed 
also, and the Devil with his infernal train has become no more than a 
silly story for children. But Heaven as well as Hell has ceased to be part 
of man’s spiritual experience: both of them have become essentially 
transcendent, and passed thus into sheer abstraction. Since the fear of 
Hell and joy in the Kingdom are external to man, there then remains the 
truth, the meaning of existence, and it is at this point that modern man 
is most vulnerable and most accessible. The cry of the existentialists 
sounds a genuine note of desperation ; the objective description of the 
absurd, Kafka-style, is authentic enough. But the door of this commu- 
nion swings to again like the door in Huis Clos (the play of Sartre). 
Evil stops up every way out, Evil is master, uncontested, unshakable 
master — man suffers and causes others to suffer. The World is fallen, 
but the height from which it fell does not exist. There are no guilty — 
the conception of sin is of all things the most meaningless, and forgive- 
ness is, tragically, losing its whole raison d’étre. No one seeks forgive- 
ness, for there is nobody on earth except people who are unhappy, the 
victims of the chance that pitchforked them into existence, and all they 
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can do is either to make themselves as insensitive and self-forgetful as 
may be, or to exist courageously without and beyond any Logos, or 
endeavour to refashion human kind by doing away with every trace of 
the agony that is metaphysical understanding. 

Man takes a definite stand upon relativity, and he loses all chance of 
stopping short, of feeling the sursum corda, of grasping the absolute view. 
He lives amid a noticeable absence of continuity ; he is carried away on 
a whirling current, plunged in syncopated time. Gide’s “instantaneism”’ 
is the most accurate expression of the illusory, phantasmagoric existence 
of the temporal present. Life holds no more mysteries, only initiation 
into various techniques, for who still dares to speak of love in face of 
the fine art of sex technique, and what meaning can there be for anyone 
any more in the mysterium tremendum, the “the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground” which comes with every perception of some- 
thing sacred, and what biological terms are we to use in speaking to 
modern man of the Virgin Mother ? 

The faces of the men who make History are enough to prevent us 
from imagining them on their knees in contemplation. Since Evil apart 
from the Fall is insoluble, History in its vicious infinity appears as a 
flaw on the smooth surface of unchanging nothingness. The disaggrega- 
tion of human matter is so profound that the most inborn and natural of 
ideas, that of the inner unity of the human race, the most realistic of 
conceptions, that of the first and second Adam, is now, even for the 
Christians, the most impenetrably sealed of all. And from that point 
on we find a complete indifference enveloping the Christian message — 
“‘we will speak of all that another time.” Anything we may say is 
negatived in advance on principle, by prejudice. 

Man, in that fearsomely practical way he has, weighs and calculates, 
and should he happen to wonder what the Christian venture “brings” 
him, he takes one look at the Christian Church and cannot observe in 
it any difference in kind. All he sees, just as he sees them in the world, 
are hypocritical and repressed types concealing their weakness, or else 
intelligent types taking drugs in order to attain their own dishonourable 
ends. And if the world is sicker than ever of talk, and the word has no 
more power to move, it is because things are worse now than when the 
Tower of Babel was. No longer the confounding of tongues, but con- 
founding even within the tongues, so that men do not understand 
one another any more, and communion is broken. And solitude is all 
about us. 
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The Face of Christ in the Church 


Once man had lost his countenance, none but God could show it 
him again, and that He did, taking the name of Son of Man. Is that 
Christian Church which has become sociological dust capable of being 
transformed back again into the place whence blazes forth the presence 
of God made Man? As an ancient liturgical prayer puts it, can the face 
of Christ still shine in the faces of His people? Here is the whole of 
the problem. The only thing that has potency is the message which 
reproduces not the words of the Logos, but the Logos itself, whose 
presence alone can make of the messenger “salt” and “light.” 

What is revolutionised and overturned by the explosive germ of 
the Gospel is not first and foremost the structures of the world, but 
the structures of the human spirit. “The poor ye have always with 
you” — and it is from the attitude taken up regarding Christ, from 
the ultimate communion with Him, that the quality of the true attitude 
towards the poor proceeds. The accent shifts from activism to the 
making manifest of God in man, to the advent of Christ in man — “win 
inward peace, and a host of men shall find their salvation in you”. 

There is something unique about modern man in the very make-up 
of his anthropological type, both in the magic of the possessed and in 
the self-indulgence of “anything goes”. But he is unhappy, and at 
bottom his unhappiness still expresses itself in a thirst for freedom: 
man is still capable, if only for a moment, of giving up everything he 
has just to see Christ and hold converse with Him for an instant of 
time. Only let the Christian messenger stop gabbling over the lessons 
of the catechism, and stop being the man who talks about God, and 
allow himself to become the one in whom God tells His own story. 

If we find Christ in the Gospel, it is because every word He spoke 
was already filled with His whole presence. The message must be 
identified with Christ as He spoke, and make His presence shine forth, 
or be for ever silent. 

Salvation works only within the Church: the ministry of the Word 
passes through the ministry of the Sacraments and is completed in 
the ministry of Incorporation. Yet the Body of Christ goes beyond 
the confines of History, and it is in so doing that it saves man from 
being diverted out of his way into pure sociology. We find this most 
clearly described in the account of the calling of the Apostles. “Let 
the dead bury their dead” — a call, an appeal that leaves far behind 
the sepulchres of the sociological. 
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In the time of the Councils, monasticism had risen to be a mighty 
call telling men of the End, and many generations since have been 
deeply affected by the vivid picture of heroism it presents. Monasticism 
is above the world, but not within it: the Christian Church is today 
more than ever called to be both within and above, and that is the 
really essential fact. Only when it once more presents this picture that 
startles people, pulls them up short, forces them to think, can contact 
be made and the message ring out again. 

The problem does not lie in a rephrasing of the message ; indeed, 
this would involve a real danger of lowering it, when it is the raising 
of man that is aimed at. 

“He who is near Me is near the fire’ — not paradoxes or dialectic, 
but the fire that consumes. There must be a return to the simple and 
vigorous language of the parables. 

“Never spoke there man with such power” — for Christ’s whole 
being was a testimony to something ‘‘utterly apart”, and thus a continual 
overturning of every estabiished conception, leaving “not one stone 
upon another”. 

The secret of the message’s potency resides in that freedom to speak 
of anything, in any fashion, so long as it is done in the light of that 
which is set apart and unlike all other, to shake off all sociological 
trappings and stand forth above them, to preach justice as an attribute 
of the sole and single Truth that is to come. 

To be above is the one way in which you can be free to be genuinely 
within. Standing as it does in defence of man’s self or of his neighbour, 
the message has no need to be deformed by identification with society, 
feudal, bourgeois or proletarian, or with politics, nationalist or inter- 
nationalist. What it has to do is to tear from man his whole sociological 
covering, to strip him naked and then reclothe him in Christ. 

In Russia, the hold of the State was so strong that with the advent 
of the Revolution it was thought that the fall of the monarchy would 
bring with it the fall of the Church. But no. The monks from the 
closed monasteries entered upon life as free men, in the glory of their 
silence. That is the freedom which we must rediscover above all. 
Persecuting authorities and concentration-camps outlaw the Christians 
— and how speedily such a situation then releases them from the burden 
of sociology ! 

“Seek ye the Kingdom of God” contains the greatest of all para- 
doxes — we are told to find what is not to be found in the world, the 
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eternal in time, the absolute in the relative. How are we to set about 
that? By leaving all “having” for “being”. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit’”” — but does not that mean, blessed are they who are not owners 
and possessors of the spirit, but who have become spirit? Not they 
who have the spirit, but they who are spirit. They and they only are 
the real scandal to the world, and the scandal to the Church — and 
the power of the message. 

To become spirit is to be already of the life beyond, to be indeed 
already beyond, to experience the eschatological : Hell and the Kingdom 
of God enter into man once again. 

All human activity, whether culture, or art, or thought, or social 
action, has its religious significance, but always one that spreads beyond 
History. At their highest level, all these forms according to their degree 
of purity express their value, not in themselves, but in going beyond 
themselves ; they become signs, symbols, arrows of fire pointing to the 
coming of the greatest thing of all, the Reign of the Father. The integral 
solution of History and of all existence lies outside, and the maker 
of History guides it beyond its own limits. Any really historic labour 
postulates the “fulfilment” of all culture and History as a facet of the 
Kingdom of God, as an ikon representing it. The historic ministry 
of monasticism falls now upon the Christian people living in the world. 

A priest in Soviet Russia, asked what was the spiritual problem 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, answered, “The Parousia’”’. For the 
Church can only attain to its true fulness in the eyes of History by 
preparing for the return of Christ, and evangelism can do so only when 
it is integrated into this whole perspective. 

This last suggests a solution to the grave problem of Christian style. 
Formerly, style expressed, through all the details of contemporary 
life, the spiritual outlook of the age. We live in different times. Now 
is the moment, historically, to reflect not the age but, above and beyond 
all empirical forms, what stands Apart, through a buoyancy, a detach- 
ment, a boundless freedom to possess all things like those who possess 
them not at all. That is the apocalyptic style, which sets its seal, invisibly 
but all the more clearly, upon everything. King Midas turned everything 
he touched to gold. A Christian can, by his inward attitude, make 
all things buoyant, turn all things to ikons, to images of their essential 
truth. 

Style, once recognised as a true spiritual form, will of itself alone 
have more effect than many sermons. For it is only in this atmosphere 
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of freedom that a sense of missionary vocation can be created among 
the laity. 

The tremendous significance of the work done by those priests and 
pastors who go into the factories and the farms lies not in their abandon- 
ment of the outward signs of priesthood, but in the expression of their 
freedom from all predetermined forms, from all the old myths and 
complexes. Even in this very empirical battle of theirs, they are at 
once within and above. Faith with them becomes the root of their 
task, and so transforms all labour into a prophetic ministry. Prophecy 
through living — perhaps the most potent form the message can take. 

“I have set before thee life and death” — but the demonism of the 
world has made its choice in advance. So often men will spurn the 
message for fear of heaving to change their way of living, for dread of 
the claims made by the transcendent, and will find nothing to uphold 
them in their loneliness. It is tragic to find a parish allowing a man 
who has actually gone through a rebirth to slip back into his empirical 
beginnings. 

A Christian community, where it is a genuine one, pierces like a 
thorn into the body of the World, it makes its presence felt as a Sign, 
it calls for the World’s attention, as a place where man comes face to 
face with God, where the World holds converse with the fact of Christian- 
ity, where man may come and see and dwell — a place where Christianity 
is present to serve the World. 

Have Churchmen a sincere knowledge of social life and human 
conditions as they actually are, and an understanding sufficiently human 
to tell every man the exact meaning of his existence, his work, his place 
in the World ? 

You cannot rush into your messenger work. Approaching man, 
modern man, is an art in itself. And the essential thing is that miraculous 
power of putting yourself in his place, looking upon the world through 
his eyes, appraising things with his tastes, and slowly drawing to the 
surface the communion that lay dormant beneath. Standing aside 
and letting Christ do the talking. 

So often some careful construction of theological thought, some 
abstruse formula will crumble as we are confronted with a criminal, or 
with a dead man, or with solitude. And I have seen grey, grimy, ugly 
creatures suddenly begin to give off flashes of light, like ancient jewels 
when their coating of dust is wiped away and they rest a moment in 
the living warmth of a human palm. Every man behind the facade of 
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his intellectual objections, his cynicism, his indifference, conceals lone- 
liness, the need for someone at his side. 

Receive Christ, “eat” Him, “drink” Him, and then go out into 
the World a living sacrament, the Holy Communion in life and motion. 
It is through man, even though he be silent, that Christ will speak once 
more to the World, and give Himself to men as the bread of life. 

The Early Fathers knew how to combine universal knowledge of 
the World with life in Christ, so much so that to them everything was 
Christ, and they knew how to combine it with the breath of an authentic 
catholicity. They knew how to work out a theology to which 
they brought the direct experience of the Church. They knew the 
secret of consummating their own existence in the fashion of the 
Eucharist. 

A Chair of Ecumenism, providing for a reciprocal exchange of 
professors, would do much to bring about a less provincial spirit among 
theologians, and to fill the need for an outward and visible organ between 
the Church and the World. And if it is a good thing to make atheists 
less certain of the non-existence of God, it is a good thing too to make 
theologians less certain about their own speculations. It would be most 
interesting to establish a Chair of Atheism set up in the theological 
faculties, to discourage theologians from so airily flinging about their 
much too summary assertions, and make them more sensitive to man 
as he is, and to his sufferings, and to the fact that his way to Christ is 
so often barred by all the paraphernalia of speculative thought. Nobody 
sets about improving the heating-system in the middle of a fire ; nobody 
should take up their stand upon things of minor importance while the 
world is collapsing about them. All our creative powers should be 
centred on bringing up a whole generation in the mighty gladness of 
liberation, the gladness of him who serves, the gladness of the children 
of the bridechamber. 

And should the time come when we find ourselves evicted from the 
life of society, it is essential that this generation should be already 
ripening to maturity, in order that it may be the generation of the 
“confessors”, capable, in the magnificent words we read in the letter 
telling of the martyrs of Lyons, of “holding converse with Christ”. 

Our historical task is not to search for the forms of primitive Christian- 
ity, but for its maranatha, its union with the Church of the supreme 
hour. For that is the hour which invests all hours with their relevance, 
and which invests with relevance the whole Christian message. 
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The decision that the Central Committee should hold its first full 
meeting after Amsterdam in Chichester was a peculiar delight to me 
as its chairman. In its whole history of some 2000 years Chichester 
had never seen the like of this event. The pleasure it gave my fellow 
citizens was clear. The attendance of the Mayor and Corporation at 
the Ecumenical Service in the Cathedral on Sunday, with the fine music 
and singing, and Bishop Nygren’s noble sermon on “Promise and Ful- 
filment” ; the generous reception by the Mayor and Mayoress in the 
Assembly Rooms, supported by the Chairman of the Chichester Council 
of Christian Churches ; the twenty ministers of different communions 
preaching in the churches of West Sussex on the Sunday morning ; and 
the sense of something of world-wide significance going on, all com- 
bined to make the week of July 9-15, 1949, very memorable. Bishop 
Otter College, where we lived and met, just after the end of its term, is 
a Church College for training two hundred young women to be teachers 
in Primary Schools. I think I may claim that there was common agree- 
ment that the kindly personal attention and ample accommodation for 
us there, the lovely garden with its trees, and the space and the beauty, 
and the fine summer weather contributed greatly to the inspiration as 
well as the comfort of the meeting. 

The attendance of the members was extraordinarily good — 63 dele- 
gates out of a possible 82, and a total company of over 100. All five 
continents were represented ; and the effort involved for some of those 
with the hardest journeys to make was eloquent testimony to the import- 
ance attached to the meeting. To begin with so strong a sense of obli- 
gation augurs well for the future. I do not hesitate to say that the result 
of the week’s deliberations was a growth in trust and understanding and 
stability — in other words a real advance in Christian cohesion and 
fellowship. 

The preliminary preparations were first-class. Dr. Visser *t Hooft 
and his colleagues presented the Central Committee with admirable 
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material as well as excellent accounts of the year’s work. The staff in 
all its departments can hardly be praised too highly. The programme of 
actual business done may be roughly divided into two parts. There 
was first the systematic planning of the World Council’s regular tasks, 
and, second, certain major issues. 

Under the first heading came the work of the Study Department — 
orientated towards action ; the Ecumenical Institute ; Evangelism ; the 
Youth Department; Publicity and Information; relations with the 
International Missionary Council; the place of worship in our whole 
proceedings ; and the report of the Commission on Faith and Order 
which held its own separate sessions, also at Chichester, after the Cen- 
tral Committee had broken up. I need hardly add that the Finance 
Committee was kept very busy under the leadership of Bishop Oxnam, 
and worked out a revised budget, involving some sacrifices, with great 
care. All the departments’ work got full attention, and their reports 
were followed with deep interest. But a special word has to be said 
about two matters, before proceeding to the three main subjects. 

First, the department of Reconstruction — now Inter-Church Aid. 
The future policy was laid down, in terms of “service to the churches” 
and “service to refugees.” The fundamental central place of Inter- 
Church Aid as a permanent obligation of the Church was emphasised in 
the strongest terms, and the duty of strengthening the Church for its 
new tasks in the great spiritual struggle of our time, and very parti- 
cularly for its urgent tasks of succour and witness amongst refugees, 
was pressed most vigorously. 

The second matter to be mentioned here was the decision to estab- 
lish a Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the Church. 
The Commission is to be composed of 25 members and 5 consultants, 
and represents one of the most important new activities of the World 
Council. Its scope has been defined in the following way : 


(a) To prepare a Report arising out of the enquiry already undertaken 
on “The Life and Work of Women in the Church.” 


(b) To conduct a study of the man-woman relationship in the light of 
biblical teaching and the tradition of the Church, with special refer- 
ence to the place and work of women in the Church. 


(c) To take such steps as may be necessary to stimulate study and action 
in the member churches of the World Council of Churches on the 
following matters, among others: 


1. Women’s place in all phases of Church life. 
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2. The encouragement of an ecumenical outlook in women’s organ- 
isations in the various churches and countries by promoting 
co-operation and the sharing of experiences among them. 


. The collection and dissemination of information about women’s 
activities, fresh opportunities of service and provisions for training. 


. The discovery and use of well-qualified women to serve within 
the structure of their own churches and ecumenical organisations. 


There will be a full-time secretary. The chairman will be elected at 
the first meeting, which will take place in or near Geneva at the end of 
February or beginning of March 1950. 

I turn now to the three major subjects on which attention was 
focused. 

(1) The most urgent of the three was the position of the churches in 
Communist-controlled countries. The General Secretary’s report made 
special reference to the deterioration of the situation since September 
1948, to the Communist State’s policy of regimentation, and, amongst 
other things, the complete isolation of the churches in several of the 
countries concerned from their sister churches abroad. The Central 
Committee agreed that this subject must be given the first priority. The 
debate which took place on Monday morning, July 11th, was on a high 
level, and all the members were impressed by the gravity of their res- 
ponsibility. It is not possible to do justice to it here. The fact of a 
common pattern in all the States involved was undisputed. This was 
directed at the withering away of Christianity, and the creation of a 
new type of man through the education of the young in the spirit of 
Communist ideology and Marxist Leninist theory, by whatever means, 
harsh or smooth, best fitted to the particular condition of the place and 
time. During the discussion attention was also called to the background 
of the general revolutionary situation and the tremendous tensions 
which had to be faced by people both within and without the churches, 
the danger of the Church’s being turned to as a shelter in which the old 
world could be recaptured, and the atmosphere of crisis. There was a 
common conviction that the World Council of Churches had no man- 
date to make a judgment on the merits of particular economic systems 
(e. g. Capitalism and Communism, looked at on the economic level), 
and that the churches could be exploited by quite opposite political 
interests. Nor was the feeling absent that the churches were themselves 
often to blame for failure in the achievement of social justice in different 
parts of the world where the Christian gospel had been preached. There 
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was besides a strong sense of the necessity of maintaining fellowship 
with all the churches in both East and West, and of consideration for 
the complex and difficult character of the personal problem involved 
for those who had to live on a razor’s edge. It was no easy matter to 
find the right expression when so many elements were involved ; and 
the whole process of reaching the unanimous and representative state- 
ment was in itself a valuable experience. But the Central Committee at 
Chichester believed the issue to be an issue of conscience. It felt com- 
pelled to declare its deliberate condemnation of totalitarian doctrines 
and totalitarian methods, as in fact a denial of absolute moral standards 
and a moulding of the minds of the young in a pattern utterly opposed 
to the message of the Gospel. In a subsequent resolution the Central 
Committee put on the agenda for its next meeting the whole subject of 
Religious Liberty, including the issues raised by the attitude of one 
dominant religious community to another religious community in the 
same area. | 

(2) The second major subject was concerned with the ethical basis 
of international order. Bishop Berggrav had raised this question at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee earlier in the year, and had got 
some way with his presentation of the case when, to our great loss, he 
fell ill and was prevented from coming to Chichester. Kenneth Grubb 
took on the task in his place, and had the double responsibility of pre- 
senting this theme and also presenting the report of the Churches’ Com- 
mission on International Affairs. Thus International Affairs from 
various angles occupied a substantial portion of the whole agenda. 
Bishop Berggrav’s proposal secured considerable support in a valuable 
discussion : and it was decided to devote special attention at the next 
meeting to the whole issue, including (amongst the various senses in 
which the term “Natural Law” is used) the principle of the underlying 
justice by which alone any kind of civilisation can be held together. 
It was a tribute to the work already done by, and the hopes entertained 
for, the future of C.C.I.A., under the leadership of Kenneth Grubb and 
Dr. O. F. Nolde, that vital issues were constantly raised during the 
debates, amongst them dismantlement in the British Zone of Germany, 
refugees in Germany, Greece, Palestine, etc., and the Holy Places. 
And high amongst them all was the burning question of race. Attention 
was drawn to the deterioration in South Africa, including South-West 
Africa, and a strong desire was expressed by delegates conscious that 
they were speaking “in a white world” that the statement made at 
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Amsterdam should be followed up. Here again a commitment was 
made for the next meeting in 1950. 

(3) The third major subject was the general question of policy which 
emerged in various ways from the General Secretary’s excellent and 
comprehensive report, and was also dealt with in papers by the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman on “What do the Churches expect from the 
World Council?” Although this subject was first in being reached on 
the Sunday evening, I think it may be fairly said that the general course 
of the proceedings which followed made the most fitting commentary 
on the answer to the question raised. The expression of Christian soli- 
darity dealing with and speaking to the actual contemporary situation 
in 1949 in a way intelligible to the laity ; taking the Gospel to the people, 
and the nations — these were among the sentiments which found an 
immediate response. At the same time a very good point was also made 
in the debate by Bishop Dun of Washington, that the World Council 
must be firmly rooted in the local churches and in the local community, 
that a great deal of the life of the ecumenical movement depended on 
what happened on the ground floor, and that everything possible should 
be done to extend and deepen local connections and responsibilities. 

There is much else that could be said about the Chichester meeting 
and the prospects which it opened up. Professor Alivisatos brought a 
special and very welcome message from the new Archbishop of Athens, 
promising the full support of the Orthodox Church of Greece to the 
World Council of Churches. There was, not least, the worship which 
coloured the whole week : the Sunday morning Communion service in 
the College chapel, which it was my privilege to take, the service in the 
Cathedral with the crowded congregation on the Sunday afternoon, the 
morning services on week-days, and the evening services which Principal 
Mays conducted in the College chapel. There was the fraternal message 
to Christians in China. There was also throughout, and binding all 
together, a very strong sense of brotherhood, and a general development 
in mutual confidence and concord. The Central Committee emerged at 
the end of the six days as a united, coherent and stable body, moving 
forward in faith and hope. 





WHAT IS AN INDIGENOUS THEOLOGY? 


(with?special reference to India) 


BY 


V.E. DEVADUTT 


This is not an article on the nature of indigenous theology in general. 
The indigenous is peculiar to the country of its origin, and to deal with 
the subject in the abstract would therefore be not only unrealistic but 
almost impossible. I have thus chosen to treat it with special reference 
to India. 

One of the marvels of modern history has been the rise and growth 
of the Christian Church in the ancient lands of the East. Serampore 
Mission was founded in 1800 by William Carey, the cobbler-boy who 
rose from his cobbling to be the pioneer of the modern missionary 
movement. Today Serampore College has become the greatest Theo- 
logical University in the East, with twelve other colleges of University 
standing affiliated to it. In these twelve colleges and in Serampore men 
are trained in ever-increasing numbers for the ministry of the Indian 
Church, the greater part of which has come into being since Carey’s 
time. 

It would, of course, be unhistorical to date the birth of the Church 
in India from Carey’s time. The Syrian Church in Malabar had been in 
existence for centuries before that, though for various reasons it was 
living in practical isolation until the latter part of last century. But 
since the great revival about that time it has grown in stature, and that 
part of it known as the Mar Thoma Syrian Church is on the march 
today. 

In membership, the Indian Church, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, is under ten million. In worldly possessions the bulk of its 
members are poor. But we do not measure the strength of a church in 
terms either of its numbers or of its material wealth. The one unfailing 
test is whether it knows itself to be a divinely separated community 
with a vocation — the vocation of worshipping God and witnessing 
before men to His redeeming love in Jesus Christ — and whether it 
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assumes, in all humility, the rdle of the Suffering Servant, and is pre- 
pared to take upon itself the misery and tragedy of the world and to 
perform before the Throne of Grace the High-Priestly office of inter- 
cession for all mankind, reaching out at the same time in loving minis- 
tration to the sin-laden and the suffering. Judged by this test, the Indian 
Church is steadily growing into maturity. 

It is against this background that we should attempt to understand 
the strong urge among the Christians of India to build up an indigenous 
school of Christian theology. 


Self- Expression 


In the first place, it is the urge for self-expression of one growing to 
maturity. The summary of the opening speech delivered by the Chair- 
man at the Second Session of the Indian Theological Conference runs 
as follows : 


It is evident that India is on the move, and that we must now expect 
the period of “absorption” to be followed by a period of “reaction.” 
Hitherto Christianity has been “absorbed” from the West, but now the 
Indian Christian mind is beginning to “react” naturally to what it had 
“absorbed.” Christian theology is no longer the gift of others, but is 
now becoming India’s own possession, natural to her own culture and 
traditions. Just as there was a Roman theology and an Anglo-Saxon 
theology, so there must also be an Indian Christian theology. Christ 
is a Cosmic Personality, standing in the stream of evolution, in Whom 
all rivulets converge and into Whom all must flow; Christ is greater than 
any culture — Church history has shown that as Christianity spread from 
culture to culture and from age to age, so its knowledge of God and its 
understanding of Christ grew deeper. Now it is India’s turn to contribute 
to this knowledge and understanding. 


One need not be in agreement with every word in the above passage 
to see that it shows a healthy psychological trend in the life of the Church 
in India. The present period in that life is one of intense searching for 
the inner self of the Church, and for an expression of it. Unsympathetic 
critics have endeavoured to dismiss the search as a movement parallel 
to the nationalist movement on the political plane. But here is the secret. 
For a long period the Indian Church was to many people outside India 
not a church but merely a Christian movement in a mission field. The 
Tambaram Conference of the International Missionary Council fully 
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brought home to people almost for the first time that the missionary 
movement, active for over a century and a half, had now brought a 
church into being. For years Christians in the East had been clamouring 
for such recognition, impatient of the paternal attitude which the chur- 
ches in the West were — perhaps unconsciously — accustomed to take 
up. The phrase “Church-centric,” which if not actually coined at 
Tambaram was at least released with the blessing and authority of that 
representative and ecumenical gathering, was received with great joy 
by Christians all over the East, and gave them a fresh vision of their 
vocation and their destiny. They were a church, a body of people called 
apart by God to worship Him and to witness to His purpose of redemp- 
tion before the millions of non-Christians in their countries. But to 
fulfil their vocation adequately they must re-plan their inner life in all 
its manifestations — thought, worship, church organisation, methods 
of evangelism and witness, all must be carefully examined with a view 
to sifting the permanent elements of the Faith from its cultural accretions, 
discovering forms of worship which would more readily rouse the soul 
to adoration than those at present obtaining. 

This urge was not, of course, post-Tambaram in origin, but it 
received new strength from that eventful assembly. The Student Christ- 
ian Movement of India, at its National Conference in Kandy in 1940, 
virtually notified the churches that unless the efforts to unite the churches 
of South India were speedily brought to a successful conclusion, it 
would be obliged to take action! The long-standing desire for an 
indigenous theology led to the foundation of the Indian Theological 
Conference in Poona in 1943. Serampore College’s theological students 
have instituted an annual event known as ihe “Indian Church Week 
Celebration,” at which a good deal of discussion takes place on the 
future life of the Indian Church, its thought, its organisation, its wor- 
ship, its art and music, and so on. 

There is no narrow nationalist impulse in all this. When you have 
a true vision of the Church, narrow nationalism is no more, for the 
Church is seen to have no frontiers. And one interesting indication 
may be mentioned. Prior to the present trend among mission bodies 
towards the sharing of administration and policy with the nationals of the 
country, there were often conflicts between the two, arising in some 
measure from a feeling among the nationals that even missionaries 
were not free from what someone has termed “ecclesiastical imperial- 
ism.” But with the increasing recognition by mission bodies of the 
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contribution which nationals can make to administration and policy, 
these conflicts have decreased, while the nationals for their part are 
learning to treat missionaries not as people sent from abroad, but as 
fellow-workers in a common task. This is partly, though not wholly, 
responsible for the election at times of Europeans for important offices 
by Indians, in preference to Indians themselves. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point, for I have heard it said 
again and again that the urge for “‘indigenisation” is inspired by national- 
ist feeling. On the contrary, the impatience sometimes shown with 
such an urge by older men from the West has tended to make some 
Indians honestly wonder whether the boot was not on the other leg! 
Theology has not remained static from the first century on, or even 
from the time of the Great Councils. In the lifetime of some of those 
classed as the younger generation of today there have been great move- 
ments in theological thought, representing a reinterpretation of Christ- 
ianity’s tremendous intellectual heritage. Of course, the genuine reason 
underlying these fears is the suspicion that a church still young may, 
in the first flush of its enthusiasm, or in the exhilaration born of the 
awakening to its own developing self, jettison its whole heritage — a 
heritage representing the fruit of keen intellectual and spiritual grappling 
with the central problems of the Faith — and in so doing create confusion 
for itself and fall a prey to the enemy of rival religions. Such fears are 
understandable, but in the end there is much more to be gained than to 
be lost should the urge find free scope. It has often been said that the 
Indian Church has not even a decent heresy to its credit. There is no 
virtue in a heresy, but it is desirable that the Indian Church should enter 
into a theological heritage arising from its own grappling with the 
problems of our Faith, without of course losing contact with all that 
comes to her through the age-long wisdom of the Church Universal. 
Only then will theology and doctrine come to have a real meaning for it, 


even if such theology is nothing more than a restatement of past formul- 
ations. 






























































Revelation, Theology and Experience 






It may be asked whether this urge for self-expression has anything 
to do with theology. Theology — Christian theology, at any rate — 
does not, it may be contended, arise from movements of the personality 
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or the intellect: it is an amplification, a faithful amplification of some- 
thing which is “given” once and for all. And before proceeding further I 
would deal with this question. It has many ramifications, but I shall 
confine myself to that of the relation between theology and Revelation. 
Theology is not Revelation, and there never has been and never will 
be any Revealed theology. The Revelation of God is the self-exposure 
of God. The self-exposure of God is the activity of God’s own Self. It 
is a personal activity. Revelation does not come through propositions : 
there is no Revelation in theological propositions, and there is no 
Revelation in a creed, however sanctified by the tradition and authority 
of the Church. Theology has always been the human interpretation of 
the revelatory acts of God. Revelation is a movement from God ; 
theology is a human construction round that movement, and can never 
contain the movement itself. Christian faith holds that the revelatory 
activity of God culminated in the Incarnate Jesus. Jesus Christ is the 
“given” fact: He is the Revelation, and the Christian Faith knows no 
other God than He Whom the Incarnate Jesus reveals. But theology 
is the faltering attempt by man to interpret for his subjective under- 
standing and experience this basic objective fact. Because theology is 
always a human interpretation, it gives only a partial idea of the truth, 
and by the same token every theological construction is utterly provi- 
sional. And any other claim for theology is an unsustainable pretence. 

The all-important question is whether Christian theology is Christo- 
centric or not, whether any particular theological construction accepts 
the basic premise that “God was in Christ.” If theology is the human 
interpretation of something “given,” then that interpretation arises in 
some measure from the experience of the “given.” Unless we are prepar- 
ed to look upon the “given” as having no relevance to human need 
and destiny, we simply cannot get past experience. God created man 
in His own image. It is true that this image is blurred, or even bartered 
away completely by man for something lower. But something of that 
original gift still remains to man. Man is a person — perhaps under 
condemnation, but still a person, for condemnation is meaningless for 
one who is less than a person. But a person is always a centre of exper- 
ience : in other words, person and personality go together. And redemp- 
tion of the human person promises enhancement of the human person- 
ality, not its elimination. The Advita and Samkhya systems of Indian 
thought contemplate the extinction of human personality in the state 
of Mukti, or deliverance, and so they recommend a discipline which 
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enables man to rise progressively through all forms of experience until 
he reaches impersonal purity of soul. But the eternal life promised by 
Jesus Christ is not a state of absolute immobility — it is intensely personal, 
beginning here and now in a life of obedience to God and finding 
consummation in a timeless eternity. If redemption in life promises 
enhancement, and even transmutation, of human personality, and if 
personality manifests itself always in experience, then the rdle of exper- 
ience in the total life of man is of tremendous significance. If the Revel- 
ation of God is His self-disclosure, it comes to a person who in the 
enconter with such a self-disclosure gladly surrenders to the Divine Person 
and henceforth enters into a life of fellowship with Him. Neither self- 
disclosure nor obedience would have any relevance unless the self- 
disclosure were recognised as such and obedience offered by the move- 
ment of the soul — both, perhaps, with the aid of God’s grace. Yet 
grace does not eliminate or reduce to nothing the human personality ; 
if it does, the field of its operation has disappeared. Rather, it recreates 
personality — “behold, if any man is in Christ, he is a new creation,” 
and not an immobility ! 

If this be so, there is nothing wrong in the desire for self-expression 
in theological thinking. Experience is both individual and corporate, 
and for various reasons, some of them sufficiently obvious, there is 
not one type for the whole human race. Whether we will or no, our 
experience, both individual and corporate, is influenced in no slight 
measure by our respective national ethos. And theological inter- 
pretation of the basic “given” element, if that element is to have a 
creative influence on the lives of men both separately and in the mass, 
must be vitally linked to the experience of a people. 

Such linking is twofold. On the one hand, the “given” element 
transforms, indeed recreates experience on both the individual and the 
corporate level, and experiences are educated into new truths making 
life more dynamic and real. And on the other hand experience thus 
influenced by new truths is endowed with a fresh and increasing sensitive- 
ness in seeing further depths to these same truths. 

The view sketched here differs radically from that view which holds 
that nothing can claim to be the truth that is not made valid and signi- 
ficant by experience. This latter would make experience into both the 
starting-point for the apprehension of truth and the judge to decide 
what actually constitutes truth. In other words, both the source and the 
authority for religious truth are to be sought in experience. Such a 
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view, though discredited on many grounds, is still prevalent in certain 
theological circles today. If experience were the sole source of our 
knowledge of truth and at the same time the authority for deciding 
what constitutes truth, we should be driven eventually to accept work- 
ability as the test of truth. In such a case, truth and success become 
synonymous, so that we may erect success into our idol and offer wor- 
ship to it, while the true God remains outside our range of vision. 

The point of view I am maintaining should be sharply distinguished 
from the one just outlined. It denies that experience is the source of 
our knowledge of truth, and repudiates unhesitatingly any claim by 
experience to decide what constitutes truth. But it does assert that 
truth, which is eternally objective and independent of any experience, 
manifests itself only in experience in so far as human existence is concern- 
ed. This applies especially in the case of religious truth. It is in a personal 
encounter that religious truth manifests itself to man. The function 
of experience is not to yield truth, but to yield to truth, not to create 
truth, but to be created by truth — and when that happens experience 
in turn, in humble submission to truth and in the constant process of 
being created and recreated by it, develops a sensitivity to it. 

The meaning of self-expression in theology should now be clear. 
Christ has claimed or won a section of the Indian people. His voice 
has spoken and is speaking to them. Their experiences have been 
sensitised to this voice, and their desire to rewrite theology is a desire 
to interpret this voice which speaks through their experiences. 

In the second place, the urge for an Indian school of theology arises 
from the wish of the Indian Church to bring its own peculiar contribution 
to the heritage of thought belonging to the Church Universal. Every 
theological interpretation down the ages which has kept close to the 
Word of God has enriched the thought and life of the Church Universal. 
It is the confident hope of Indian Christians that they may be able 
to offer their own distinct interpretation of the Word of God, an inter- 
pretation arising from its activity in and through their experiences and 
the peculiar ethos to which they have become heirs. 


The Interpretation of History 


This interpretation may arise in certain specific areas. In the first 
place, it is my own belief that it will arise in relation to the interpreta- 
tion of history. The Indian of the Hindu tradition despises history, and 
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yet he cannot help being proud of the history of his country. He belongs 
to an ancient race, the roots of whose culture go back to the dim dawn 
of history. History surrounds him ; the past stares him in the face on 
all sides. Yet, as I say, he has inherited a tendency to treat history with 
contempt, or what amounts to contempt. Hindu traditional thought 
has always insisted on the tentative nature of the historical realm. But 
the Indian Christian cannot, of course, go all the way with his coun- 
trymen in their interpretation of history. The God of Jesus is “God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth” — that is, One Who 
not only created the heaven and the earth, but the Father, One Who 
is vitally and actively concerned with the ongoing life of the world He 
created. Creation and Providence are simultaneously affirmed in the 
opening words of the Apostles’ Creed. The Incarnation is the proof 
that God accepts history, but the Incarnation as a total fact is also a 
proof of His rejection of it. The Cross is a condemnation of history, 
and the Resurrection is a promise that the ends of history are to be 
summed up beyond it. Both the prophetic and the apocalyptic strains 
are present in the Bible’s teaching, the former always relevant to the 
events of the hour, the latter underlining the tentative nature of the 
historical order. And both these strains are to be found in the teachings 
of Christ and of the Early Church. They are not mutually exclusive : 
they demonstrate that God Who created the world has not abdicated 
His power over it to mankind’s weaknesses, but continues to govern 
it. Christian theology in the West has largely tended to emphasise 
only one side or the other: the Indian Christian, with something of 
the realism that has come to him through his contacts with the West, 
and with his legacy of indigenous thought, may recover a balance 
tending to reflect more truly the Biblical point of view. 

There is another part of the historical field in which the contribution 
of the Indian Christian may prove helpful. To one standing outside 
the tradition of Western theological thought, the close connection 
between the rapid ups and downs of history and the changes in theolog- 
ical outlook becomes very apparent. There is no ignoring the relation 
between eighteenth-century deism and eighteenth-century conquests 
over nature, between post-Industrial Revolution prosperity and expand- 
ing colonialism on the one hand and optimistic liberalism in theology 
on the other, between certain trends in theological thought over the 
last thirty years and the altered material conditions in Europe. It would 
appear to me that on the whole theological interpretation in the West 
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has always been unduly influenced by the changing fortunes of history. 
The popular contrast between East and West is that the one is spirit- 
ually-inclined and the other materially. All popular notions suffer from 
over-simplification and thus to that extent involve misrepresentation 
of the facts, but it does seem that East and West are of differing tempers, 
the former predominantly idealistic and the latter predominantly real- 
istic. The realistic temper gives its possessor tremendous advantages. 
It never allows him to lose grip of the brute facts of existence, and thus 
he is enabled to face life squarely and perhaps to deal with it frankly. 
But it has disadvantages also: it keeps the feet so firmly anchored to 
earth that, since earth has so many shifting sands, it entails a constant 
changing of position. The idealistic temper tends more to turn away 
from the brute facts of existence and take refuge in a transcendent 
optimism. There is the danger of escapism here, but there is one virtue 
also — the vision of truth is not unduly influenced by changes in the 
historical realm. The Indian Christian is heir to the predominantly 
idealistic temper, and yet, having also been brought into close and 
intimate contact with the realism of the Western mind and having 
absorbed some of its qualities, he may be able to maintain a steadier 
theological outlook. 


The Holy Spirit 


Another area in which the Indian Christian may be able to contribute 
something distinctive is that pertaining to our understanding of the 
Holy Spirit. The Indian mind, as is well-known, is mystical. Mysticism 
may not be a very happy ally of Christian religion: with its tendency 
to blur basic distinctions between the knower and the known, it may, 
and in fact frequently has, become a self-centred spirituality. But 
when, as in the Christian faith, the essential nature of the objects of 
religion is determined antecedent to all experience, a life of intimacy 
with God based on mystic experience may be not only a transforming 
influence, but one producing a sharp sensitiveness to the divine voice. 
There are many theologians today who not only seem to shy away from 
mysticism, but who would have no use for it if they met it. Christ- 
ianity is a living religion and not a mere dogma. To St. Paul, “faith” 
was not an intellectual assent, or even a movement of the will — to him 
the life of faith was a life of union. But for his experience of close 
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intimacy with the Risen Christ, St. Paul’s contribution to theology would 
perhaps have been very different. And again, to the author of the fourth 
Gospel “belief” and “love” were the content of an intimate personal 
devotion in a life of close fellowship with the living Christ. It should 
be borne in mind that to the Jewish mind God was first and foremost 
Holy, and holiness is primarily a religious category, expressing the 
absolute otherness of God. And yet to the early Jewish Christians 
this transcendent and holy God became real in a manner that their 
non-Christian compatriots could not understand. The only possible 
way for this to happen was that God came to them through the medium 
of their Risen Lord, as a fact of living experience — an experience 
based on a life of close intimacy with Christ. The Indian with his native 
bent for a life of mysticism may be able to recapture a little of the glow 
that illumined the faith and religion of the Early Church, and through 
such a recapture contribute something fresh to our understanding of 
the nature of the Holy Spirit. The Church’s theology concerning the 
Holy Spirit has never been too clear: even today there is much uncer- 
tainty as to whether it has a substantival or an adjectival existence, 
whether it is a Person or a function of a Person. Perhaps what is needed 
is that we should discover, as the Church has again and again sought 


to do, a category intermediate between the substantival and the adjectival 
existence. 


The Church 


Yet another point at which the Indian Church may be able to make 
a fresh contribution is in regard to the Christian doctrine of the Church. 
The lack of agreement among Protestants on this question is a scandal 
to the Eastern Christian, particularly the Indian. Some may dismiss 
the Indian urge to discover some measure of agreement on the doctrine 
of the Church as being dictated by expediency, under pressure of prac- 
tical circumstances, but this is quite untrue. A young church, born of 
an evangelistic enterprise, is itself, and cannot but be, evangelistic. 
And evangelistic effort has the effect of forcing those engaged in it out 
of all the accretions of sectarian tradition and sending them right back 
to the substance of the Gospel. The Gospel is one, and it is this one 
Gospel that is constantly being preached, so that evangelism keeps this 
basic fact continually before the mind. And the alternative to evange- 
lism is introversion. It may be hoped that the Church in India will be 
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able to discover something of the nature and vocation of the Church of 
Christ (whatever else the Church of Christ may be, it is the heir to the 
Suffering Servant and the Beloved Community) in India under a con- 
stant challenge from the conditions in which it lives to fulfil its high 
calling. Again, the Indian is not by tradition an individualist. Family 
and the community play a great part in his life, and the family in India 
has a much wider significance than in the West, for it consists not only 
of husband and wife but of their parents, brothers, sisters and in some 
cases nephews and others. Many a missionary has been startled to find 
his helpers complaining of their financial difficulties resulting from their 
responsibilities for their aged parents or perhaps their widowed sisters 
with children. But that is India, with its sense of corporate oneness, at 
any rate the oneness of the family in this wider meaning. Yet the Christ- 
ian has also inherited the Gospel teaching that the God of Jesus cares 
for individuals, and that the individual has his own worth apart from 
his roots in society. Thus he may be able to see in the Church the pos- 
sibility of that type of life which perfectly reconciles the individual and 
the community. A community without individuals is a mass and indi- 
viduals without the community are abstractions. God called indivi- 
duals such as Abraham, but He also called a whole nation. And the 
Church as the Beloved Community is the only community which may 
be able to achieve this balance and give to man the sense of security 
which he needs in life. The infant church in India may succeed in 
recapturing this intended ethos of the Church, and through this add to 
our understanding of the doctrine of the Church. 


Uniqueness 


There is another task peculiar to Indian Christian theology. Con- 
sidering Hinduism for a moment simply as one of the religions challeng- 
ing Christianity, we have to admit its surprising vitality. In the course 
of its long history it has had to contend with many rivals, but in every 
case it emerged triumphant, whether through banishing its rivals from 
areas where it claims sole sovereignty, or through virtually strangling 
them in its brotherly embrace. Indian Christianity if it is not to suffer 
a like fate must discern clearly where its own uniqueness lies. This 
would seem a very simple task, but in actual fact it is not so. It is 
genuinely difficult sometimes to discover the distinction between certain 
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forms of Christian thought advocated in the West and certain forms of 
Hindu thought. And a more complicated task for the Indian Christian 
is to decide what he should do when he is pressed to accept certain 
elements in Christian thought and theology which are to his mind 
obviously not integral parts of the Gospel. He is loth to do so, for he 
often feels that the unique content of the Gospel is in places buried 
under secondary accretions resulting from contact with certain cultures. 
I personally have often found, for instance, that what is commended as 
the Christian teaching with regard to man has nothing to do with Christ- 
inanity in fact, but has its roots in classical Greek culture and comes 
down to Europe through the Renaissance. The nearness in time of 
Reformation and Renaissance, and the superficial resemblance between 
certain aspects of their teaching, have led to much confusion between 
what really is Christian and what is in fact only pagan. Further, if we 
have developed a true historical perspective, we shall realise that a great 
many of the sectarian stresses in Christian theology in the West may be 
traced to the influence of secular movements. Such stresses may be 
precious to those who have inherited them, but it is difficult to contend 
that they are inalienable to the Gospel. And the task of the Indian 
Christian apologist is made distinctly difficult when he is placed under 
the obligation of commending elements which have their origin in a 
different cultural history. They cannot be ignored, for they have a 
certain value, but the task of the Indian Christian theologian is to grasp 
the unique and irreducible element in the Christian faith and to interpret 
it to the culture to which he is heir. 

The desire for an Indian Christian theology must be understood in 
the light of all that has been said above. It is at present still no more 
than a desire : the Indian Church has not yet produced any outstanding 
theologian. But a great deal of thinking and discussion is going on, 
and although we are still in the exploratory stage we hope that in the 
not too far-distant future we may be able to bring our own contribu- 
tion to the rich heritage of Christian thought which is now the prized 
possession of the Church Universal. 


A LETTER CONCERNING UNAVOWED MOTIVES 
IN ECUMENICAL DISCUSSIONS 


FROM 


Professor C. H. Dopp 


Cambridge, England. 


My dear Tomkins, 


In the course of nearly forty years’ participation in conferences and 
discussions having reunion as their ultimate aim, I have often been 
puzzled by a recurrent phenomenon. When certain issues have been 
patiently thrashed out, and we have come, through a deeper mutual 
understanding, within sight of some real measure of agreement on those 
particular issues, suddenly the ground of debate shifts. Some fresh 
point of division emerges, which no one has spoken about, or thought 
about, much. Interest in the matters hitherto under discussion evapo- 
rates, and the measure of agreement attained appears quite insignificant. 
We are thrown back to the beginning. Sometimes such a throw-back 
has proved salutary, because we have been neglecting some genuinely 
important source of misunderstanding. (All of us could produce obvious 
examples from the earlier history of our movement.) But I am sure 
it has not always been so. The throw-back is not always a case of reculer 
pour mieux sauter. It means we are really shying at the logical conse- 
quences of steps we felt bound to take, and we are now casting about 
for good reasons why we should not follow out these consequences. 
But the real reasons may be unavowed or subconscious. 

In Section I at Amsterdam one of the most striking things was the 
failure to define the difference between what we were pleased to call 
the “catholic” and the “protestant” positions in any way that both 
parties could accept. When “protestants” defined their own position 
over against “‘catholicism,” catholics refused to accept the implied 
definition of their position, and vice versa. I don’t believe this was 
simply a defect of dialectical skill on our part. Partly it is, as our report 
stated, that the two positions represent two diverse total systems of 
concepts, such that every single point takes character from the whole, 
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and no apparent agreement on a single point is valid, until the whole 
system has been accounted for. I should be reluctant, though, to accept 
this as final, in its full implications, but let it pass. 

I don’t believe this covers the whole situation, at any rate. I am 
strongly disposed to suspect that there is an element of unconscious 
or unavowed motive which prevents us from “following the argument 
whithersoever it leads.” 

1. One field where I suspect such unavowed motivation is the field 
of confessional or denominational loyalty. We all feel constrained to 
insist on certain convictions because we must be true to our “sacred 
traditions” or our “historic principles,” which we must on no account 
compromise. We are, we say, “trustees” of them on behalf of the 
whole Church (or of the re-united Church yet to be). Now, it may turn 
out (we don’t yet know) that there are indeed some principles of difference 
so fundamental that no accommodation can be found. It may be so 
— quod Deus avortat ! — but before we conclude that it is so, I do 
think we ought to ask whether behind this sometimes rather strident 
emphasis on our “distinctive witness” there may not lie a special kind 
of corporate pride. Loyalty to one’s own communion is a noble thing ; 
often it has behind it the deep sense of responsibility for a cause that 
has been hallowed by heroes and martyrs with whom we dare not break 
faith. I don’t question the sincerity of such sentiments. But just why 
is it that we can’t bear the thought of “my” church (denomination, 
confession, communion — what you will) losing face ? If I really believe 
my own communion just is the Church, and possesses the whole truth 
of the Gospel in indefectible fulness, if I am under obligation of dogma 
or discipline to deny that my own communion has ever erred, or could 
do so, then there is no more to be said. But short of that, I think we 
are bound to ask more seriously than we generally do, whether in the 
end we care more about saving the face of our own denomination than 
about the Una Sancta. In our conferences we take endless trouble 
(rightly) to explain our own views, and often to try, in a most friendly 
spirit, to square them with other people’s, but I have not often heard 
anyone say bluntly, “We have been mistaken in holding this view, 
and I have been mistaken in defending it.” Yet it is unlikely that we 
have gone so far with our discussions without being convicted of error 
in some points. We are always saying, ““My communion has conserved 
this most precious truth which we are commissioned to bring as a 
priceless treasure into the re-united Church, and for your sakes we 
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can’t allow you to derogate from it.” I think that would often come 
better from the other side. It might be a useful change if we began 
saying, ““We are very conscious of shortcomings in our denominational 
life ; if you can give us counsel, let us go with you.” 

The upshot of this rigmarole is this: I have an uneasy suspicion 
that when long and patient discussion is bringing us within sight of a 
measure of agreement, there are some of us who take fright at the danger 
that our “distinctive witness” may prove less distinctive than we thought, 
and we want to change the subject, and say, “Ah, but here is something 
very important which we are sure you don’t believe !” And if we face the 
alarming prospect of failing to find any clearly definable fundamental 
difference between the “catholic” and “protestant” positions, we have 
to persuade ourselves that our system of beliefs — whichever it be — 
has such deep, delicate, secret springs that the whole system must be 
different. Even if the statements we are prepared to put forth on the 
respective sides appear to the casual observer as like as two peas, we 
are sure they can’t be. If I, being a “protestant,” say “two and two 
make four,” and the “catholic” says the same, we are sure there is a 
catch somewhere ! 

Is this caricature? Probably. But I think we ought to bring to the 
surface what I believe to be an unavowed motivation, and ask quite 
candidly whether we believe in our hearts that our separated traditions, 
with their deep roots in history, their long and still living individual 
development, and their vivid idiosyncrasies, are of such value in a world 
constantly tending to Gleichschaltung that they ought at all costs to 
be preserved, and that the best use we can make of our ecumenical 
organizations is to provide a platform from which the distinctive “wit- 
ness” of each denomination may be proclaimed Urbi et Orbi. For 
myself I don’t believe this (so far as I know myself) but I can see there 
is a great deal to be said for it. In any case it should be brought into 
the open. We should, I think, do well to ask ourselves, in reference 
to any debatable point, “Is my strong sense of opposition really grounded 
in some profound universal truth to deny which would argue the ‘lie 
in the soul,’ or is it really due to intense (and it may be quite legitimate) 
pride in the tradition to which I belong ?” 

2. Another place where I should look for unavowed motivation is 
where our separate religious traditions are implicated in social and 
political traditions. In England, I believe the real division between 
Anglican and Nonconformist lies not so much in the field of doctrines 
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about episcopacy, or in matters of dogmatic theology (for theological 
differences cut across our divisions at every point) ; it rather perpetuates 
a diversity of tradition in English life going back at least to the Civil 
Wars of the seventeenth century. At that time we did each other wrong 
in a conflict which was in part religious but in part social and political. 
However little we may resemble our Cavalier and Roundhead prede- 
cessors, I believe their conflict is in our bones. We dissenters (to speak 
for the party I know), after enjoying political power and prestige for a 
few years, emerged as the defeated party, and the fact, I believe, colours 
our subconscious reactions. That is why some of us get hot under the 
collar at the words “bishop” and “priest,” rather than any academic 
theories about the development of episcopacy or the sacerdotal concep- 
tion of the ministry. At least, it may well be so: we should examine 
ourselves. But that is not all. Since the seventeenth century English 
life has largely flowed in two separate currents, one of which has been 
mainly associated with the established Church, and the other with the 
dissenters. On each side there are standards, ideals, habits, convictions, 
prejudices, which taken together make up a distinctive mentality, largely 
determining our first response at least to any question that comes up. 
This mentality is only partly, perhaps only to a slight degree, dependent 
on distinctive religious convictions or traditions, but it is intimately 
bound up with them, and constantly acts upon them. We always need 
to ask whether our tenacity in defending certain positions may be due 
to something other than pure doctrinal logic. 

I have elaborated an example from a situation which I happen to 
know from inside, but I would raise the question whether sometimes 
our German friends may be so tenacious in defence of certain Lutheran 
positions partly because Lutheranism is so closely bound up with the 
whole national tradition of post-mediaeval Germany, whether the 
“American way of life” is (unconsciously) the citadel which is being 
defended by our brethren across the Atlantic, and whether the amazing 
record of Eastern Orthodoxy as the sole champion and inflexible support 
of oppressed Christian nations during many dark centuries may have 
something to do with the rdéle its representatives play in our conferences. 

Here again is something which, I believe, needs to be brought more 
into the open than is customary. It is a tenable position that we should 
respect history and its creations. In the historical development of 
peoples Christianity has become interwoven with many other strands 
to produce the distinctive character and quality of national life and 
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culture. Perhaps a “detribalized” Christianity would prove to be root- 
less itself and estranged from the most vital elements in national life. 
Perhaps a Christianity truly national, with all its limitations, might be 
more effective than an “ecumenical” Christianity, drawing its effective 
impulses from “cosmopolitan” sources. Perhaps within a nation, as in 
England, it is no bad thing that there should be tension — growingly 
friendly tension, one hopes — between ecclesiastical traditions each 
deeply rooted in our history, and (just possibly !) provoking one another 
to good works. I doubt it gravely, but if that is what we mean, we should 
be conscious of the fact, and shape our discussions accordingly. 

This whole question, indeed, is (it appears) becoming one of the 
really outstanding questions we have to face, largely through the pressure 
of the East Europeans, and there will almost certainly be the same 
pressure from further East. At Amsterdam the delegates from beyond 
the Iron Curtain were insistent that the ecclesiastical questions that 
occupy us must not be treated in abstraction from what is going on in 
the political and social spheres. Quite clearly they thought that it did 
not matter very much whether sacraments should be safeguarded by 
apostolical succession, or whether the Church is an “event,” created 
daily and hourly by the Word of God : what mattered was that Christ- 
ianity should find ways of embodying itself in the new Communist or 
“proletarian” society, as it did in the feudal and bourgeois societies 
of the past. If it does so, then as a matter of course fresh “confessional” 
divergences will arise. That is why I think it would be salutary to bring 
into the open those social and political motives which I am sure con- 
stantly weigh with us, though they may not be avowed. 

I won’t say anything of the less respectable unavowed motives : 
they are too obvious. But they are perhaps a matter for privacy or the 
confessional, and not for discussion in conference ! 

With all good wishes, 
Yours ever, 
C. H. Dopp. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


1. The First Year of the World Council of Churches 


This first year has of course been dominated by the repercussions of the 
First Assembly. We have reason to be thankful for the way in which Amster- 
dam has been interpreted to and received by the churches. Many participants 
of the Assembly have devoted a vast amount of time and energy to the carrying 
of the story and message of Amsterdam to the individual parishes and con- 
gregations. If we add that the Press, both religious and secular, has on the 
whole devoted very considerable space to the Assembly, we may say that 
this ecumenical meeting has certainly penetrated more deeply into the life of 
the churches than any previous meeting of the same character. And the 
impact has not merely been to widen horizons and to intensify the sense of 
participation in a world-wide fellowship. It has also and especially been a 
call and challenge to let each congregation be renewed for its part of the 
common task of witness in the modern world. For you cannot get a new 
vision of the whole Church without being forced to ask : Is my Church really 
a living part of the whole ? The result is that in many churches there is now 
a strong demand for more direct contact with the ecumenical movement, and 
it is hard to know how we may be able to satisfy this demand during the 
coming months and years. 

But while we may speak gratefully of a great increase in real participation 
by church members in our movement, we must at the same time recognise 
that the Amsterdam Assembly has also made the World Council of Churches 
into a sign of contradiction. The very fact that the ecumenical movement has 
come of age and has taken more definite and substantial form means, in our 
present nervous and divided world, that its purposes have been widely mis- 
understood and that it has been the object of attacks from different quarters. 
It is curious to notice that the Council is suspected at the same time of an 
overemphasis on ecclesiastical centralised unity and of a lack of real concern 
about reunion ; that it is considered by some to be a typical expression of the 
reactionary tendencies of the bourgeois world and by others as an organisation 
which endangers the foundations of the capitalist system; or that it is attacked 
for its alleged modernism and for its static orthodoxy; and that it is alter- 
natively considered as being manoeuvred by Sociat Gospel theologians, 
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Barthians, Anglo-Catholics and modernists. It is probably inevitable that 
such misunderstandings should arise when a complex movement without 
precedent in Church history comes into being. It would however be wrong 
to underestimate the seriousness of many of these misconceptions. Many 
of us have already had to spend a great deal of time on explaining the true 
nature of the Council and we will have to continue to do so very patiently 
and for a long time to come. We have to overcome especially the deep- 
rooted provincialism which judges all things ecumenical from the point of view 
of one country or one denomination. And we have to cope with the secularism 
which operates unconsciously with political categories in judging the Church’s 
witness. Both can only be overcome by the clear proclamation of the universal- 
ity and holiness of the Church of Christ. 

Because of its youth the Council has every reason to concentrate on the 
strengthening of the bonds between its own members and the clarification 
of its own nature and task. But since we live in a feverish world dominated 
by political conflict, we are constantly called away from that urgent and 
immediate task in order to give attention to the extraordinarily difficult pro- 
blems which arise when churches individually or all churches together enter 
into conflict with the world around them. Somehow the Church has entered 
once more into a period in which willingly or unwillingly it has to play its 
role in world history. At such a time the World Council as a whole cannot 
live a life of introversion but must also be willing to face the crucial issues of 
the world situation. 


2. The Significance of this Meeting of the Central Committee 


It is in this light that we must see the significance of this meeting of the 
Central Committee. Its two foci will be the inner life of the Council and its 
responsibility in the present world situation. At the first meeting of the 
Committee we had too little time and we were too near the Assembly to be 
able to face adequately the grave questions of policy with which the World 
Council has to cope to-day. This present meeting is therefore the first normal 
meeting of the body to which the Assembly has entrusted the leadership of the 
World Council. It is a most encouraging circumstance that such a very large 
proportion of the elected members are in attendance, and that most other 
member churches which have representation on the Central Committee have 
sent alternates. I believe that I speak on behalf of the Executive Committee 
and the staff when I express the wish that this Committee shall devote most 
of its time to the main lines of World Council policy rather than to the details 
of organisation. For that same reason this report will attempt to outline 
the outstanding problems of World Council life and only touch lightly on the 
more technical problems of administration. 
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3. A year of consolidation 


This first year has also been a year of consolidation. Many churches 
which were somewhat uncertain as to the nature of the body which they had 
been asked to join have, on the basis of reports from their Assembly delegates, 
confirmed their membership. Many churches have been visited by our 
officers and staff. In this respect it is likely that the year 1949 will be a record 
year in ecumenical visitation. Dr. John R. Mott’s visit to the Japanese and 
Chinese Churches, Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn’s tour in New Zealand and 
Australia, the forthcoming visits of the Bishop of Chichester and Dr. Nie- 
mdller to the same part of the world, Dr. Boegner’s projected tour in South 
America, Bishop Neill’s and my own visits to North America, the various 
visits to East Asian Churches in connection with the Bangkok Conference 
in December and all the other visits of staff members to different parts of 
Europe and America prove that few areas of our membership will be neglected. 

A year of consolidation also for our governing bodies. The Executive 
Committee had a mid-winter meeting with a very heavy agenda and another 
meeting in the last few days to prepare for this session of the Central Com- 
mittee. Its task is to deal with such problems of policy as arise in between 
meetings of the Central Committee. We are grateful to its members and 
particularly to its Chairman, who is also Chairman of the Central Committee, 
for all the time and energy given to it. In the first year after Amsterdam, when 
the churches had so much material to work upon and think about, it has not 
been thought advisable to issue any common message of our Presidents. In 
the coming year, however, such a message might be issued so as to remind 
the churches in the most effective way of the covenant concluded at Amsterdam, 
and its implications in the present situation. 

A year of consolidation also with respect to regional organisation. The 
setting-up of the American Conference of member churches, the working-out 
of relationships with a number of national Christian Councils and the pre- 
parations for the East Asia Conference help us to strike roots in different 
parts of the world. 

And finally a year of consolidation for the staff. The new organisation 
of the General Secretariat has proved to be a great advantage. At Geneva 
the General Secretaries and Heads of Departments meet regularly to discuss 
matters of policy, and so the danger of departmentalisation is overcome. It 
is less easy to maintain equally close contacts with departments located in 
New York and London, but visits and meetings several times a year have 
nevertheless kept us in close touch with each other. 





4. The Younger Churches 


The question of the place of the Younger Churches in the ecumenical 
movement is crucial for the future of the World Council. For only if we 
succeed in giving to these Churches the full opportunity to make their individual 
and combined contribution to our common thought and action will we be 
an ecumenical rather than a Western body. And there is more at stake. Only 
if we succeed in demonstrating that the World Council is not a prodigal 
descendant of the missionary movement but an inevitable development of 
its fundamental intentions, and that therefore in its life the urge to help these 
Younger Churches in their evangelistic task is no less central than the desire 
for fellowship, will we avoid the dangerous suggestion that there is a basic 
conflict between the ecumenical and the missionary attitude. It was therefore 
surely one of the most significant decisions of the Assembly that the W.C.C. 
and the I.M.C. should enter into association with each other and coordinate 
their plans wherever they deal with the same churches and the same 
problems. 

Now the great majority of the Younger Churches within the membership 
of the World Council are in Eastern Asia. It is therefore in this area that 
we will first have to meet the test whether we can integrate the Younger 
Churches fully with the total movement. And it is an urgent task, for the 
churches concerned are confronted with revolutionary changes both as 
regards their own life and as regards the life of their nations. The Younger 
Churches in this area have taken over the initiative for the Christian task in 
Asia. And they assume this tremendous responsibility when great upheavals 
are taking place in the life of their peoples. At such a moment they need to 
foster much closer relationships among themselves than they have had in the 
past, and they need to define what they will expect from and will give to the 
total Christian movement as expressed in the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. It is a 
privilege and a responsibility that at this decisive moment our Council can 
be associated with the Younger Churches. The Bangkok Conference to be 
held in December under the common auspices of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. 
may well become the most important ecumenical meeting since Amsterdam. 
We are glad to know that the preparations are in the very competent hands 
of Mr. S.C. Leung, formerly General Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China. The form which will be given to ecumenical cooperation 
in Asia will depend on the outcome of this conference. The Central Com- 
mittee will, however, desire to express its deep concern with this promising 
development and its hope that a constructive solution may be found, which will 
enable the Younger Churches to take their full share in our movement, and 
which will at the same time make for even closer partnership in obedience 
between the missionary and ecumenical movements. 
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5. The Orthodox Churches 


When we now pass on to the Eastern Orthodox Churches we must begin 
by reminding ourselves of the fact that the majority of the Orthodox Churches 
have not joined the Council. Since a number of the churches concerned 
cannot express their mind in full freedom, we cannot say with certainty in 
how far this is due wholly to circumstances beyond the control of the churches 
and in how far it is also due to the basic ecclesiological assumptions of these 
churches. But we do know that in all these Churches concerned there are men, 
often in very responsible places, who consider themselves spiritually as parti- 
cipants in our movement. 

In the present situation we have, however, to count with the fact that 
the official stand of the Conference of a number of Orthodox Churches held 
last summer at Moscow is that these churches should not enter the World 
Council. The documents and reports of the Conference have shown that 
this stand is mainly based on very serious misunderstandings concerning the 
nature and work of the World Council and on a conception of the relations 
between the Church and the world which conflicts with the common ecumeni- 
cal convictions concerning the Church’s task to proclaim Christ’s Lordship 
in all realms of life. Unfortunately we have little opportunity to remove these 
misunderstandings or to discuss this deeper theological issue, as long as most 
churches which took part in the Moscow Conference are not in a position 
to have direct relations with the other churches. All that we can do is to 
maintain the few contacts which we still have and to use these contacts for a 
true interpretation of our intentions. We have reason to believe that in this 
we will find support among the ecumenically-minded in the churches concerned. 

It is inevitable that this situation complicates the position of the Orthodox 
Churches which take part in the World Council. For it is owing tot he absence 
of so many Orthodox Churches that Eastern Orthodoxy is not adequately 
represented in our meetings, in our discussions, in our activities. And this 
inadequacy can easily lead to the impression that our Council is in fact a 
Council of Western Churches, together with their daughter churches in 
other parts of the World. 

The situation is further complicated by the ecclesiological issue, whether 
the World Council has room for a church which considers itself as “holding 
the whole truth and as being the only true Church on earth”. This issue has 
been particularly discussed within the Church of Greece, and different answers 
have been given to it. 

What can the World Council say in this connection to the Orthodox 
Churches? It must recognise the peculiarly difficult situation of Eastern 
Orthodoxy in the ecumenical movement — but it must ask the churches 
concerned to remember that — as our whole history shows — it has been the 
constant desire of ecumenical leaders to have fellowship with the whole of 
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Eastern Orthodox Christendom and that we all feel deeply the tragedy of 
our present separation from many Orthodox Churches. 

And the Council should go on to say that, in these circumstances, it will 
go out of its way to give the Orthodox within our movement that place to 
which they are entitled as spokesmen for the whole Orthodox world, who 
are to remind us of the faith, of the heritage, of the needs of the Eastern 
Churches. 

With regard to the fundamental ecclesiological issue, the Council can 
state clearly and unambiguously that it has not prejudged the question of the 
nature of the Church. It is definitely possible for a church which considers 
itself the true Church to enter into the Council. Nothing in the official 
documents contains the slightest suggestion that the Council takes its stand 
on an ecclesiology according to which each church is to think of itself as 
one of the many equally true Churches. Ecumenism does not mean ecclesio- 
logical relativism or syncretism. It is precisely the originality of the ecumenical 
movement that it invites churches, many of which are as yet unable to regard 
each other as branches of the same tree, to enter into fraternal conversation 
and cooperation with each other, so that they may come to know each other 
and, if the Lord wills, advance toward a wider manifestation of unity in 
Him. In this respect the situation of the Orthodox Churches is not fundam- 
entally different from that of many other churches in our movement. It is 
useful, however, that our Orthodox brethren remind us of this deep spiritual 
tension in our undertaking which we dare not forget or minimise, if we want 
really to stay together. 


6. The Churches in Eastern Europe and China 


Special reference should be made to our relationships with the churches 
in Eastern Europe and China. At its meeting in September 1948 the Central 
Committee took action on the serious case of the imprisonment of one of 
its Own most respected members : Bishop Ordass. According to its decision, 
the Chairman sent a clear and definite protest to the Prime Minister of Hungary 
and many churches and church leaders associated themselves with this 
protest. Bishop Ordass is still in prison and we think of him with prayerful 
sympathy. But in the meantime the situation has grown considerably worse. 
Even if we take into consideration that in certain cases the conflicts between 
the state on the one hand and churchmen on the other have a political rather 
than a religious flavour, there remains the indisputable fact that a systematic 
attempt is being made to force the Churches into a pattern which is foreign 
to their nature. There is on the whole no direct religious persecution in the 
forms in which such persecution took place in the early stages of the Russian 
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revolution. But there is a policy of regimentation of the Churches, of forbid- 
ing them to render any public witness except when they are invited to join 
the official choir of glorification of the new régime. Need I add, in order to 
clear up misunderstandings, that such regimentation is more and not less 
dangerous for the purity and freedom of the Church? At the same time 
priests and pastors who do not accept these restrictions on the independence 
of the Church have been removed from office and a great many have been 
imprisoned. We must add that in several of the countries concerned, it has 
been made quite impossible for the churches to maintain any relationships 
with their sister churches abroad. 

It is exceedingly difficult to generalise about the attitude of the churches 
themselves. They were on the whole unprepared for this fundamental change 
in their situation which, as an acute observer has put it, forced them to jump 
from an 18th century situation, in which Church and State were closely related, 
into a 21st century situation when Church and State will probably have little 
or no connection with each other. And we find therefore a great variety 
of attitudes ranging from fundamental opposition to acceptance of and 
cooperation with the régime. The question is complicated by the fact that 
there are among the opponents men animated by deep Christian conviction, 
but also men who cling to antiquated privileges, and that similarly in the 
other camp we find men whose one concern is that the Church shall stand 
for social justice and others who are motivated by political opportunism. 

It would seem that the World Council has in this connection two tasks 
which are not easily reconciled. On the one hand we must stand squarely 
for the freedom of the Church to be the Church in the fullest meaning of the 
word. That is why the Executive Committee issued in February a message 
which called the attention of the churches to the “deliberate attempt to 
undermine the witness of the churches by forcing them either to withdraw 
completely from public life, or to become the tools of a secular policy”, 
which reminded the churches of the unambiguous statements on the freedom 
of the Church made at Amsterdam, and which repeated that the Church is 
called to proclaim the Lordship of Christ in all realms of life and under all 
forms of government. 

On the other hand we must do our utmost to maintain fellowship with 
these churches. Even if physical contacts are broken off we must at least 
maintain the spiritual fellowship with them. And this can be done only if 
we have sufficient imagination to understand their baffling problems and if 
at the same time we accept the tension inherent in the ecumenical movement, 
namely that we can stand together in spite of varying decisions in the political 
and social realm. The churches of the West need the fellowship with these 
churches, for it is in their midst that the Christian faith once again must 
become and is becoming the faith which overcomes the world. There are 
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already many indications that in the countries concerned the Spirit is moving 
with power in the congregations. On the other hand these churches need 
us, so that in their decisive battle they may be surrounded by the prayers 
and active support of all churches of Christ. 


7. Relations with the Roman Catholic Church 


The outstanding factor in our relations with the Roman Catholic Church 
has been the quite remarkable interest in the Assembly which has been shown 
by Roman Catholics in all walks of dife. Well-informed Roman Catholic 
spokesmen have stated that several hundreds of Roman Catholics had applied 
to their superiors or to the Vatican to be allowed to attend the Amsterdam 
Assembly. At the same time the Roman Catholic press has brought very 
full and, in a number of cases, remarkably thorough and fair articles about 
the Assembly. This interest in Amsterdam is part of a more general movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church which takes a deep interest in all ecumenical 
developments, seeks to make contacts with Christians of other churches, and 
finds its expression in various institutes, magazines and groups in different 
countries, particularly in Europe. 

Now this remarkable concern with ecumenical affairs takes very different 
forms. There is on the one hand a very serious attempt to understand the 
inwardness and spiritual significance of our movement. But there are other 
voices which speak disdainfully of the non-Romans who have such difficulty 
in finding what the Roman Catholics have always possessed. There is also 
much divergence between the attitude of church authorities in some countries, 
who pursue a pure power policy and seek to oust all non-Roman influence 
from public life, and the attitude of other church authorities, who have gone 
out of their way to defend the civil liberties of non-Roman minorities. 

There is furthermore the difference between the pioneers, who seek to go 
as far as possible in effective participation in the ecumenical encounter, and 
the very reserved attitude of the responsible leadership of the Church, which 
tends to consider the pioneers as franc-tireurs and to call them to order. 

The attitude of the World Council can only be to encourage every cons- 
tructive attempt to arrive at genuine ecumenical relationships. In the present 
situation this means concretely that we must concentrate on unofficial contacts 
with individual Roman Catholics. In spite of rumours to the contrary, it 
remains a fact that the highest leadership of the Roman Catholic Church 
forbade the attendance of the unofficial Roman Catholic observers who had 
been invited to come to Amsterdam, and made no alternative proposal. 
The only road open to us is therefore to foster personal relationships. We 
do not know where that road will lead. It may be that it is a blind alley. 
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It may also be that it leads to unsuspected and hopeful ecumenical develop- 
ments. But here — as so often in ecumenical affairs — we must not think in 
terms of success or failure, but in terms of our immediate obedience to the 
Lord Who seeks to gather together His children. 


8. Continuing Tasks 


The story of the activities of the various departments will be told as each 
of them submits its report to this Central Committee. But a few words should 
be said about their place in the World Council as a whole. 

The Study Department exists, as one of our veteran leaders has put it, 
to make the churches better fighting churches, that is, to help them to find 
the Christian answer to the fundamental issues of the Church’s relation to 
the world. But that presupposes first of all that the churches agree as to 
the nature of these fundamental issues. It has been the main task of the 
Department in recent months to arrive at such agreement. The results will 
be submitted to this committee. The next stage will be to get laymen and 
theologians of all member churches to participate in an intensive ecumenical 
discussion of these questions. And the third stage will be to formulate definite 
concrete conclusions which may be translated into action. 

The Ecumenical Institute is on the one hand a precious instrument of 
education where church members are brought in personal touch with ecumen- 
ical life and where leadership for the ecumenical movement of to-morrow 
is formed. But it is also increasingly the dynamic centre of a new approach 
to that vast task of the Church, to reoccupy the many realms of life which 
it had left to their unhappy fate. Thus the Institute stands for that renewal 
of the Church which is central in the whole conception of our movement. 

The Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid is going through 
a transition period. The emphasis of the immediate post-war years on 
reconstruction and relief is gradually making place for the emphasis on inter- 
church aid. But that means that the Department becomes even more an 
integral and indispensable part of the Council. There can be no World 
Council without solidarity between the churches. And solidarity implies 
mutual help. The needs which we must meet together remain considerable 
and are likely to remain such for some time to come. We have not yet done 
what we ought to have done for the refugees who belong to our family of 
churches. And our convictions about the renewal of the Church will remain 
sterile if we do not give to the needy churches the necessary equipment for 
the fulfilment of their task of witness in a dechristianised environment. 

At the present moment the situation of the Department is critical because 
the funds available for its various projects are decreasing in an alarming way. 
It is a grave test of our ecumenical intentions — whether the Department 
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will be given the means to fulfil its mission. The whole World Council will 
suffer if this essential part of our task is not to be taken seriously. 

We look to “Faith and Order” to ensure that the churches are constantly 
reminded of their duty to draw practical conclusions from their new ecumen- 
ical insights. Amsterdam has shown us the possibility of a new and more 
promising approach to the problem of our unity. We must hope that the 
“Faith and Order” Conference which is being planned will make full use 
of the Amsterdam experience, and so give new hope and determination to 
the churches which would go forward, but are uncertain as to the way of 
advance. 

The Youth Department seeks to meet the need which is so strongly felt 
in the church youth movements — for close relationships of mutual enrich- 
ment and inspiration at the youth level. If one considers the size and complex- 
ity of its field of work on the one hand, and its very small staff on the other, 
one realises that it must concentrate on meeting some of the most urgent 
immediate needs. 


The Ecumenical Press Service, which has now also an American edition 
and which remains under the auspices of seven ecumenical bodies, continues to 
provide such information as enables the churches to share one another’s lives. 

Very real progress has been made in the preparation of the Ecumenical 
History, which should become not only a work of real scholarship but a 
source of inspiration for the whole movement. 

The World Council Library has grown considerably, and is on the way 


toward becoming a unique and indispensable collection of ecumenical liter- 
ature and documentation. 


9. New Tasks 


We turn to the new tasks which the Assembly has asked the Central 
Committee to undertake. The proposal to arrange for area meetings, largely 
of laymen, to study how the full lay power of the Church may be enlisted 
for the task of the Church in the world, has been worked out in greater detail 
and will be submitted to this meeting. The Ecumenical Review has met 
with encouraging response and its subscription list is steadily growing. The 
combination with Christendom has been a very great help. But we need 
another thousand subscribers before it can pay its way and before the very 
desirable French and German editions can be finally justified. It is hoped 
that the Central Committee will express its mind with regard to the editorial 
policy, which is of course still in the experimental stage. 

In February the Executive Committee took action with regard to the 
Secretariat of Evangelism. The new Secretary, Dr. Hoekendijk, will begin 
his work in August. His task will not be to take direct initiative with regard 
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to evangelistic action, but to help the churches through the interchange of 
experience and through the study of the difficult problems involved in the 
approach to the paganised masses. In this he will work closely with the 
Study Department and also with the I.M.C., which has asked him to assist in 
its study of the missionary motive. 

Less progress has been made in the setting-up of the Commission on the 
Life and Work of Women in the Church. The Executive Committee felt 
that further consultation was required before final decisions could be made 
with regard to the membership of the Commission and its Secretariat. It 
has therefore invited a number of women to advise the Central Committee 
on this matter. And it is confidently expected that at this meeting a concrete 
and constructive plan of action may take shape. During the year since 
Amsterdam, it has again become clear that very numerous women look to 
the World Council, with the hope that it will enter with determination into 
this important field of work which it first discovered at Amsterdam. 

The setting-up of a Department of Ecumenical Information has met 
with serious obstacles. The Executive Committee is unanimous in its desire 
for more adequate publicity. But it found that the funds for the setting-up 
of an adequately staffed and equipped department were not made available. 
Pending further decisions of the Central Committee, the Executive has added 
another press officer to the Geneva staff. The ultimate decision to be taken 
in this connection will however not only depend on financial considerations 
but also, and especially, on the answer to the question whether the most 
effective publicity work is to be done from international headquarters or 
from national centres. 

It is clear from what I have said that the Executive Committee has decided 
not to execute immediately the full programme of activities as outlined by 
the Assembly. This decision was forced upon it by the financial outlook. 
For in February there was no sufficient guarantee that the full budget agreed 
to by the Assembly could be raised. A new study of the position will have 
to be made in these days. A great many churches have given assurance that 
the Council may count on the contributions expected from them. But there 
remains uncertainty with regard to other churches. We all realise the peculiar 
difficulties which these churches have to face. But we ask them to remember 
the expectations which we have to meet since Amsterdam and which must 
not be disappointed. 


10. Public Affairs 


In spite of its youth and its relative inexperience in these matters, the 
Council has, during its first year, had to play a considerable role in public 
affairs. In this respect the Commission of the Churches on International 
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Affairs (the common organ of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C.) has already become 
an indispensable instrument of action. The number of issues on which the 
non-Roman churches are rightly expected to express their minds is constantly 
growing, and effective international action can only be taken by the churches 
together. The request for action comes most often from churches or National 
Christian Councils. It is, however, interesting to note that at a recent meeting 
of the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the U.N., it was decided to ask for 
the views of the C.C.I.A. concerning religious interests in Israel, and that 
similarly in the Diplomatic Conference in Geneva, concerned with the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war and the civilian populations in war-time, the World 
Council was asked to express its views on certain aspects of the new convention 
on the treatment of prisoners of war. 

In this connection I should like to quote one sentence from a letter written 
by a well-known Christian international diplomat: “To those of us who 
believe in Christ and His Church, nothing heartens us more in our arduous 
and, at times, frustrated endeavours than the presence of Church represent- 
atives.” 

The two outstanding recent examples of constructive action in the inter- 
national field are the adoption by the U.N. Assembly of the Human Rights 
article concerning religious liberty, and the Hamburg Conference on Refugees. 
The persistent and thorough work of Dr. Nolde on Human Rights has won 
wide recognition, and has contributed substantially to the happy result that 
we now have an official international statement on religious liberty which 
can render very real service in the struggle against religious discrimination. 
The Hamburg Conference organised by the World Council’s Refugee Division 
has, in the words of a political magazine, “broken the conspiracy of silence 
concerning one of the most serious contemporary problems,” namely the 
problem of the ten million refugees of German ethnic origin. And it has 
been followed up by negotiations with the authorities concerned which will 
surely lead to a serious concerted attack on the problem. This is a remarkable 
illustration of the opportunities which come to an international Christian 
body which has no axe to grind and can thus win the confidence of all 
concerned. 

Much attention has also been given to the defence of the rights of certain 
minority churches. The Executive Committee has expressed the desire that 
the C.C.I.A. should give special attention to such issues as have an adverse 
bearing on the relationships of the churches toward each other and help 
church leaders of countries which are in conflict with each other to enter 
into fraternal conversation about the disagreements between their nations. 

With regard to the most acute and dangerous issue of our time, namely, 
the ideological and political division between the so-called West and the 
so-called East, the officers and staff of the Council have sought to follow 
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the lines of policy laid down at Amsterdam. The matter will have to be fully 
discussed in this meeting. The Council is deeply concerned with this world 
conflict, because it affects the life and mutual relations of its member churches 
and because it is a constant threat to world peace. The main principles which 
follow from the stand taken by the Assembly would seem to be the following : 

a) Neither the Council as a whole nor the churches individually should 
identify themselves to such an extent with any social or political ideology 
that Christianity becomes exploited for purely political ends. This principle 
needs to be defended both in the West and in the East. 

b) There can be no compromise on the question of the freedom of the 
Church to exercise its evangelistic ministry over against secular or anti-religious 
systems and its prophetic ministry over against the violation of human rights, 
for this freedom is rooted in the very nature of the Church. 

c) The churches cannot accept the alternative between a totalitarian 
collectivism and an unqualified individualism. They seek new creative solu- 
tions of the problems of freedom and order, of justice and equality. 

d) The churches believe that the present conflict cannot and must not 
be settled by war, for a basically ideological conflict can only be overcome 
by spiritual and social action. 

These principles do not provide a “solution.” On the contrary their 
observance has already brought us and may bring us again into a situation 
where we are misunderstood in many quarters. On the other hand there is 
a very widespread longing among Christians even outside the Christian fold 
to hear a voice which, even in the midst of the battle of the propagandas, 


expresses the abiding and dynamic truths which point beyond the present 
deadlock. 


11. Conclusion 

















One cannot conclude this report concerning our first year without wonder- 
ing whether our young, inexperienced and fragile movement is really able 
to bear the many varied and heavy responsibilities which have been placed 
upon it. Are we in danger of being “distracted with much serving” and of 
being “anxious and troubled about many things” ? All depends on whether 
we are really concerned with the one needful thing. The Call to Prayer for 
the Assembly described what this was: “Our first and deepest need is not 
new organisation, but the renewal, or rather the rebirth, of the actual 
churches.” For even if our cooperation is perfect and even if all obstacles 
to reunion are removed, but we have not found together the new life in Christ, 
we are nothing but another organisation. The World Council has therefore 
no future if it is merely an organisation for the more efficient marshalling 
of the Christian forces of the world. It can only live if it works for that 
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specific unity which comes where Christ gathers His children to Himself 
in renewed obedience and loyalty. 

The Council can only live if it moves forward, if our staying together is 
not just staying where we are but a common pilgrimage toward the same 
goal, which is the glorification of Christ in His Church. In other words, 
our fellowship must become increasingly the fellowship of members of the 
same body which share with each other, challenge each other, and live for 
each other for the sake of their common Lord. 

We must then scrutinise all our work and all our plans from this one 
standpoint : do they really build the Church of Christ, as the new people of 
God carrying the witness of hope to a hardened and despairing world ? 


REPORT OF THE STUDY DEPARTMENT 
by Dr. HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


The main directions of the Study Programme of the World Council during 
this five years’ period were determined by the Assembly and the Central 
Committee last September, on the basis of recommendations of the pre- 
Amsterdam Study Commission. 

Those recommendations proposed six major types of activity for the 
Study Department : 

1. Initiation of studies to be carried forward under the auspices of the 

Study Department itself. 


. Stimulation and encouragement of study projects among the member 
churches. 


. Translation of theological writings of first importance, and dissemin- 
ation of information regarding trends of thought within the World 
Council constituency. 

. A limited number of special studies carrying forward the Ecclesia 
Militans series. 

. Preparations for the Second Assembly, scheduled for 1953. 

6. Coordination of all projects in study and research of the several depart- 
ments of the World Council. 

During the ten months since Amsterdam, the attention and energies of 

the Study Department Staff have been fully occupied with three tasks : 

1. The direct follow-up of the Assembly — completion of the four Assembly 
volumes, and of a Study Outline embodying the four sectional Reports 
and the Assembly Message, their translation and publication in English, 
French and German, and their distribution to the member churches ; 
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2. Widening the bases of study participation throughout the world ; 


3. More recently, preparations for the meetings of the Study Committee 
and three Study Conferences at Wadham College, Oxford, June 28-July 6. 
These meetings provided an occasion for a thorough reexamination 
of plans formulated somewhat hurriedly in the days immediately 


following the Assembly and for a more careful projection of the new 
Study Programme. 


Despite the demands of these immediate tasks some progress may be 
reported in each of the six areas of Study Department activity : 


(6) Responsibility for coordination of all World Council study and research 
has been taken up seriously. A Staff Coordinating Committee on Study has 
been formed consisting of representatives of Faith and Order, the Ecumenical 
Institute, the C.C.I.A., the Youth Department, the Reconstruction Depart- 
ment, the I.M.C. and the General Secretariat as well as the Study Department. 
Its meetings have already demonstrated its value in preventing overlapping 
and, even more, in assuring maximum collaboration in effecting a unified 
impact of the Council’s slender research resources. 


(2) In May a communication was sent to all member churches informing 
them of the post-Amsterdam programme of study and soliciting their active 
participation, and, more particularly, urging the formation of National Ecumeni- 
cal Study Committees. The research and study plans of Faith and Order and 
the I.M.C. were included in this announcement. There is evidence that these 
efforts to decentralise ecumenical research among regional, national and local 
groups have already begun to bear fruit. We have record of some twenty 
National Ecumenical Study Committees, and others are in process of formation. 


(3) To disseminate information regarding significant trends of thought 
and writing within the World Council constituency, it is planned to prepare 
periodic summaries of recent theological developments in specific areas or on 
crucial issues. It is hoped that these may appear initially as special survey 
articles in The Ecumenical Review, and then, if their value warrants, as small 
pamphlets for wider distribution. 


(4) A revised edition of the-study of The Life and Work of Women in 
the Church has been issued and 3500 copies sold throughout the world. A 
symposium of essays by representative Orthodox scholars on the themes of 
the Amsterdam Assembly will shortly be completed. A group of influential 
Indian scholars are at work on a comprehensive interpretation of Christian 
Faith, under Study Department sponsorship. 


(1) However, the “initiation of studies to be carried forward under the 
auspices of the Study Department itself” is recognised as the first priority. 
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At Amsterdam, it was agreed that the limited resources of the Department 
precluded the possibility of undertaking more than three major studies at one 
time. To that end, the Assembly approved the proposal that : 

(a) Questions emerging from Section I of the Assembly on “The Universal 
Church in God’s Design” should be referred to the Faith and Order 
Commission for possible further study. 

(6) Questions emerging from Section IV of the Assembly on “The Church 
and the International Disorder” should be committed for further 
study to the C.C.I.A. 

(c) The attention of the Study Department should be confined to questions 
emerging from Assembly Section II on “The Church’s Witness to 
God’s Design’, and Section III on “The Church and the Disorder of 
Society”, plus a continuation of its pre-Amsterdam biblical studies. 

At the first meeting of the new Study Committee immediately following 
Amsterdam, the areas of study were further delimited and defined as follows : 


I. “The Bible and the Church’s Message to the World” 


The symposium on “The Biblical Authority for the Church’s Social and 
Political Message Today” which it had been originally hoped might be available 
prior to the Assembly, is nearing completion and is scheduled for publication 
early in 1950. 

The biblical scholars who have been engaged in this enquiry for more than 
three years are now projecting a series of studies in the biblical teaching on 
fundamental problems which underlie the other two areas of study (such as 
“Work and Vocation”, “Man in Society”, and “Justice”) and a further 
clarification of issues which have already been isolated by their previous 
work as the sources of sharp division among biblical interpreters, and which 
have made progress slower and more difficult in this than in any other area. 

In the meantime, the Wadham College Conference on the Bible has 
produced an agreed statement on “hermeneutical principles” (or, in simpler 
language, the fashion in which the Bible may be used to guide the churches 
in speaking and acting in the social and political realms) which breaks quite 
new ground, and furnishes an ecumenical consensus, where previously there 
had been misunderstanding and disagreement. This document is an achieve- 
ment of no little importance — further proof that patient and persistent labour 
by representatives of seemingly irreconcilable view-points does yield a genuinely 


united witness. 
Il. “The Evangelisation of Man in Modern Mass Society” 


Obviously, this inquiry will build directly upon the work of Section II at 
Amsterdam. But it has been deliberately decided to focus attention at the 
outset upon the special difficulties of winning to the Gospel and the Church 
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persons enmeshed within the impersonal mechanisms of contemporary 
industrial culture which already form the conditions of life for so large a 
proportion of the populace in the West, and is rapidly becoming a dominant 
factor likewise in the Orient and among less developed peoples. 

This study will proceed by enlisting the participation of large numbers of 
groups and individuals throughout the world. They will be encouraged and 
aided in analysing their own failures in evangelism — the special characteristics 
of modern mass society and the persons in it, which impede the Gospel and the 
Church in claiming their allegiance. But it will also aim to gather widely 
data on “effective” evangelism, and test the general applicability of methods 
which have proved “successful”. Ata later stage, it is planned to shift attention 


to rural folk, students and other special groups in our highly differentiated 
culture. 


Ill. “Christian Action in Society” 


This enquiry will be bi-focal. 

On the one hand, it will press further the discussions which preoccupied 
Section III at Amsterdam — what is described colloquially as the “East-West 
confrontation” or the conflict between “Communism” and “Democratic 
Economy”, and which certainly have evoked the widest and most vehement 
response of both agreement and dissent since the Assembly, not only within 
but also beyond the churches. The initial aim of this study will be to define 
with larger detail and precision the characteristics of ““A Responsible Society”, 
to which Christians of the most diverse political and economic allegiances 
can render united support, as furnishing norms by which all existing and 
projected systems may be judged, and pointing the directions toward which 
Christians should seek to influence the so varied societies in which they pre- 
sently find themselves. 

On the other hand, this enquiry will hold as the other focus of its concern 
the concrete situations in which great numbers of individual Christians find 
themselves at their jobs within present-day secular society, the ethical dilemmas 
which confound them, whether artisans or managers or employers or labour 
leaders or professional men and women, and the decisions which as, Christians, 
they are constrained to face. This focus of the enquiry bears the title “The 
Christian Meaning of Work.” Since this represents an addition to earlier 
programmes of study, it merits a special word of explanation. 

At first thought, “The Christian Meaning of Work” may appear as a 
novel theme. Actually, a review of developments since Stockholm reveals that 
our minds have been moving steadily and with accelerated urgency in that 
direction. It will be recalled that one of the studies preparatory to the Oxford 
Conference bore the title “Christian Faith and the Common Life” ; and that 
a serious and successful effort was made to enlist far larger participation by 
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laymen in preparation for Oxford and in the work of the Conference itself, 
and to make the findings of that Conference convincing and relevant to the 
genuine concerns of Christian laity. We owe this orientation mainly to the 
persuasion of the principal architect of the Oxford Conference and also of the 
World Council’s study programme, Dr. J. H. Oldham. In the years since, 
Dr. Oldham has continued his single-minded insistence, through the founding 
of the Christian Newsletter, the launching of the Christian Frontier, and undis- 
couraged prodding of the Study Department. In the meantime, the immediate 
postwar years have witnessed, as one of the most hopeful signs of requickened 
spiritual vitality, the birth of “laymen’s movements” in many Churches and 
lands, the attention to the concerns of laymen at Amsterdam, the projected 
regional conferences under World Council auspices, and the Bossey Conference 
of last winter on the problems of Christian laymen in their work. It is clear 
that the time has come when this matter should be moved from the periphera 
to the very centre concern, and when the Study Department should take it as 
a major theme. 

The premises of this enquiry are quite simple, and in a sense axiomatic. 
They are that over ninety percent of the membership of the churches are 
laity ; that the majority of them, especially men, are preoccupied throughout 
the greater part of each week by the concrete demands of their secular vocations; 
that, for large numbers, the conditions of work in which they must seek to live 
as Christians have undergone far-reaching changes in recent times; that “in the 
minds of many Christians, there is lacking any clear connection between their 
Christian faith and the decisions they have to make in their daily life so that, 
either consciously or unconsciously, they live in a constant state of paralyzing 
schizophrenia”’ ; that many feel that the Church is offering them scant guidance 
and support in the most baffling and harassing dilemmas of their existence ; 
and that what they feel to be the Church’s failure to aid them is due in part 
to the Church’s blindness to these elemental facts, in part to the almost total 
absence within the Churches of a Doctrine of Work or Vocation, hewn out 
in the circumstances of contemporary life and directly relevant to the real 
issues which confront nine-tenths of their members through more than half 
of their waking hours. 


Accordingly, the Study Department intends to undertake an investigation 
of this whole matter. Obviously, to be successful, it must aim mainly to assist 
laymen to find their own Christian answers to questions which they alone 
fully understand. The enquiry will move forward on two planes. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Oldham and Dr. Kraemer, and with the collaboration of the 
Ecumenical Institute (whose resources are being claimed by the Study Com- 
mittee for this and others of its projects), it is planned to enlist the concentrated 
efforts of a small group of carefully selected persons, mostly lay, with the 
purpose of working out a Christian statement on the Meaning of Work which 
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may hope to claim wide attention both within and beyond the churches. At 
the same time, efforts will be made to interest many groups of laity in wrestling 
together with these difficult issues in the concrete situations which they con- 
front. From this process, it is hoped to render to hard-pressed men and 
women the vital assistance of Christian faith for their own problems, to match 
the devotion which they are so readily offering to the Church in its problems. 

(5) With regard to plans for the Second Assembly, at the request of the 
General Secretary, the Study Committee gave careful consideration to this 
matter at Wadham College, and developed a series of quite specific recom- 
mendations which were unanimously adopted. 

A few words may be added about the methods to be employed in the 
prosecution of this Study Programme : 

1. The wellnigh insuperable difficulties of carrying on sound and significant 
ecumenical study are familiar. They cannot be too frequently underscored. 
It is a considered judgment of the Study Committee that our most serious 
problem is not the determination of subjects for enquiry, but the devising 
of effective ways and means. The method most generally employed was 
developed prior to Oxford and has been followed since — the preparation of 
memoranda by individuals or groups, their wide circulation, the eliciting of 
comments and criticisms, revision and recirculation, the holding of occasional 
study conferences with international memberships, etc. This method is 
almost inevitable, and has yielded proven values — not least the “‘conversion” 
to the ecumenical idea and task, through participation in ecumenical study 
processes, of some of the most vigorous and influential Christian minds in 
our Churches. But the Study Committee is not satisfied with exclusive 
reliance upon these procedures. The five-year period between the first two 
Assemblies offers the first opportunity for leisurely and diversified experi- 
mentation in other methods. We intend to take advantage of that opportunity 
and to pursue the most varied (and, we hope, in some instances, original), 
ways of conducting ecumenical interchange of thought toward the develop- 
ment of an ecumenical mentality in the participants, and the eventual realisation 
of an ecumenical mind. Specifically, larger reliance must be placed upon face- 
to-face meeting, less upon typed memoranda. An incidental advantageof this 
should be a sharp reduction in the flood of documents from 17 Route de Mala- 
gnou, which, we are told, are the despair of our long-suffering collaborators. 

2. It had originally been intended to appoint Study Commissions of 
experts on each of the three main study themes. That plan has been abandoned 
in the interests of both economy and efficiency. Direction of the entire study 
programme will be retained by the Study Committee itself, which is being 
divided into three informal groups with the following officers : 

Study I on the Bible: Canon Alan Richardson, chairman ; 

Dr. W. F. Schweitzer, secretary. 
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Study II on Evangelism: Professor John Baillie, chairman ; 
Dr. J. C. Hoekendijk, secretary. 

Study III on Christian Action in Society: Professor John C. Bennett 
and Dr. C. L. Patijn, co-chairmen ; 
Rev. Paul Abrecht, secretary. 

Bishop Stephen Neill, Associate General Secretary in charge of Study, 
and the Rev. Nils Ehrenstrém, Director of the Study Department, will 
have general supervision of all Study Department activities. 

3. If one were coining a watchword for the whole study process in the 
coming period, it is that it should be oriented toward action. To be sure, 
the word “action” appears in only one study topic, “Christian Action in 
Society.” But it is intended that that emphasis should permeate the entire 
programme. This does not mean that the Study Department should promote 
action by the churches ; that function belongs to other World Council Depart- 
ments. Rather, that study should be primarily of action and for action. We 
intend to concentrate attention upon concrete situations of Christian action 
— what is being actually done, and left undone, in Christian evangelism ; 
what action is required of the Churches in the social and economic spheres 
toward the realisation of a Responsible Society ; the problems of Christian 
laymen in their day-by-day activities. 

Any study programme which takes action as a guidepost immediately 
exposes itself to sharp criticism. Surely, it will be said, an emphasis upon 
action is premature ; the discovery and development of principles must precede 
action. Again, an emphasis upon action is bound to be superficial ; it invites 
that damning word of ecumenical opprobrium “Activismus.” 

Perhaps the curse may be partially removed if we substitute a more highly 
regarded synonym, “Existential.” These are days which demand decision ; 
the hour will not await leisured theoretical explorations. 

Again, we are not lacking in theory, in the articulation of fundamental 
principles. These have been a principal fruitage of four decades of ecumen- 
ical endeavour of which we are heirs — Stockholm and Oxford ; Lausanne 
and Edinburgh, 1937; Edinburgh 1910; Jerusalem, Madras and Whitby. 
We intend to take full account of their achievements and to build directly 
upon their conclusions. The time has come to redress the balance in emphasis 
between theory and practice. 

But, in the thought of some of us, a profounder consideration justifies 
an insistent attention to the concrete realities of Christian action. May it 
be that we shall not discover sound theoretical principles save in the context 
of specific activities ? May it be that we shall not achieve ecumenical unity 
save in a mutual confrontation of, and common wrestling with, the specific 
decisions demanded of churches and individual Christians amidst the fast- 
flowing events of these perilous days? In the fields both of evangelism and 
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of Christian action in society, may it be that our efforts thus far have been 
relatively so deficient in accomplishment, not only because disproportionate 
attention has been given to analysis rather than to experimentation, to diag- 
nosis rather than cure, but also because the diagnoses have been conducted 
in an inadequate perspective? If one may press the medical analogy, success- 
ful cure of disease is the ideal perspective, perhaps the necessary perspective, 
for diagnosis of disease. Only the physician who has witnessed and administer- 
ed cure can be a trustworthy diagnostician. By the same token only evangel- 
ism which has actually won men to Christ can furnish principles for “The 
Evangelisation of Man in Modern Mass Society” ; only proven results in 
social change can guide “Christian Action in Society.” So we propose to 
focus attention upon “successful” evangelism, upon “effective” Christian 
efforts to remould society, as furnishing the essential data for our 
enquiries. 

Thus, we trust that the work of the Study Department may prove of 
direct and essential aid to the churches in the necessities amidst which they 
stand. 


REPORT ON THE COMMISSION ON FAITH AND ORDER 
by the Rev. OLIver S. TOMKINS 


Since the Commission on Faith and Order has not yet held its meeting, 
I must attempt less to report on past activities than to share with you some 
of my concerns for the future of the Commission, as it comes to the end of 
the first year of its life within the World Council of Churches. 

The second of our Duties in the Constitution reads : 

“To proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and the oblig- 
ation of the churches to manifest that unity so that they may not only work 
together, but live together as members of the one Body of Christ ; and to 
keep the churches fully informed of all developments relating to the union 
of churches in all parts of the world.” 

1. Only time will show how the great independent tradition of Faith and 
Order, now that it is an integral part of a wider movement, can play its specific 
part in proclaiming “the essential oneness of the Church of Christ.” All 
we can say for certain is that that essential oneness lies in Christ Himself. 
““We have been drawn together to discover,” we said in the Report of Section I 
at Amsterdam, “that notwithstanding our divisions, we are one in Jesus 
Christ.” Clearly the whole history of the ecumenical movement proclaims 
that Christians most readily discover that deepest truth of our being when 
we meet. Ecumenical gatherings do not create our unity in spite of our 
divisions, but they have revealed it to thousands of Christians in the past 
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forty years who, but for that actual physical meeting, might never have known 
the truth about themselves. 

Once again, the Assembly of the Council will present Faith and Order 
with a significant opportunity. We shall have to think out in our Commission 
how the report of our next Faith and Order Conference, when presented 
to the churches, may also serve in preparation for the next Assembly. For 
we do not meet in assembly for the sake of meeting ; we meet for a purpose, 
and part of that purpose must be to enable the elected representatives of 
the churches really to come to grips with the issues which their own best 
theologians consider most central for the wider and deeper manifestation 
of our unity. The Assembly has a prestige and gains a hearing which are 
unique, even if the second and subsequent Assemblies are not so nearly a 
stupor mundi as was Amsterdam. It is the responsibility of Faith and Order 
to see that the question of unity, as God wills it, secures the attention of the 
delegates to the Assembly and, through them, gets renewed attention in the 
churches. 

2. For, secondly, it is to the Churches themselves that Faith and Order 
always has been and must remain responsible. It is not for us, we have 
always said, to tell the churches what to do. But it is for us to tell the churches 
what they have done. As means of World Council communication improve 
— and already we have to be especially thankful for The Ecumenical Review — 
we must make sure that achievements in unity are made known, that courag- 
eous experiments are recognised and, no less important, that mistakes are 


admitted that they may not be repeated and that misgivings are voiced before 
they harden into condemnations. So far, little has been achieved to this 
end, and our Commission should review its resources and plan the means 
to this end. 


3. Thirdly, like every part of the World Council of Churches, we are 
alert to the limitations of inter-national organisation. We must take up 
the task, which the war frustrated, of putting the world organisation of Faith 
and Order at the service of the local church. I have already joined with the 
Study Department, in sending a circular to most member churches, urging 
the creation of national and regional organisation for study work to cover 
both fields. In some countries, notably in the United States, Britain, Germany, 
Holland, New Zealand and Australia, there are special agencies concerned 
with promoting study and discussion in Faith and Order questions. Contact 
with those groups and, where profitable, exchange between them can be 
developed. 

4. But we cannot rest content with study amongst professional theolog- 
ians and pastors. All unity schemes can be wrecked by the laity — and ever 
since the Council of Florence this has been a real possibility — but equally 
surely, no unity scheme could succeed without their support. We must also 
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try to use the international organs of Faith and Order to encourage and to 
feed national and regional interest in unity amongst the /aity. 

Here I would especially welcome the enthusiasm for Faith and Order 
shown by the youth of the churches and the plans, not only for having as we 
have so often done in the past, a youth-group at our Commission, but also 
for two young bloodhounds being unleashed to follow the secretary in London 
and the secretary in America, with special instructions to keep him moving. 
The shame of our division and the glory of our destiny are both more vividly 
real to those who come fresh to ecumenical encounter, than often they have 
become to those who have grown weary in unfulfilled negotiations, or hardened 
by habit to the frustrations which every ecumenical gathering contains for 
sensitive souls. 

So far I have spoken frequently of “unity” and of “schemes of union,” 
but if I interpret rightly the difference which has been made to Faith and 
Order thought by the ten harrowing years which lay between the Continuation 
Committee of 1939 and this meeting of the Commission in 1949, it is that 
the unity of the Church is no longer conceived as being so self-evidently good 
as we once found it easy to suppose. There were always prophetic voices 
raised to warn Faith and Order that unity was not the merging of churches- 
as-they-are in larger and ever larger bodies, but our pre-war work was largely 
based upon seeking to remove the barriers to union between existing confes- 
sions, to isolating our points of difference and, when agreement had been 
registered on as many beliefs and practices as possible, to concentrate upon 
the outstanding and stubborn remainder. 

Section I at Amsterdam registered a distinct change of emphasis and, 
inasmuch as it represents a deeper insight into the nature of our problem, 
I for one would unhesitatingly affirm that, in spite of failure to repeat some 
of the phrases of earlier conferences, Amsterdam marked an advance upon, 
and not a retreat from, the positions of Edinburgh and Lausanne. Indeed 
I doubt whether the analogy of the road is the right one for our task, or the 
mountain-climb in which we register, every ten years or so, our altitude as we 
struggle towards the peak of unity. A truer analogy is that of the deadly 
sick man who has given himself into the physician’s hands to cure. As the 
physician pursues the treatment in his relentless mercy, the patient’s early 
hopes of cure and sense of greater strength may well have to be followed 
by a phase in which knowledge of unsuspected depths in his disease, the 
discovery of vitiation in organs he had thought were healthy, must be the 
prelude to more lasting cure. Today we dare not speak of the unity of the 
Church without speaking also of its renewal. 

This expresses itself in our theological work on the nature of the Church. 
We are aware of a greater inter-relation between all the various parts within 
our various heritages, we see our confessions in three dimensions, as it were, not 
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as parallel columns of beliefs to be compared. We recognise the stubborn 
but elusive difference between the “Catholic” and “Protestant” traditions. 
Yet, because we see the organic character of confessions, the very conception 
of confession, or denomination, is called into question. It is because the 
Church is a body that there can only be one Church. The legitimacy of 
confessions is challenged by the very act of confession. It is not so much our 
task to compare what we are as to help each other to discover that true form 
of the Church which confession affirms, but by affirming in rivalry with 
others, also denies. 

When we begin seriously to examine our own confessions by a light 
which comes from beyond them, strange new sympathies emerge. All 
the differences listed at Amsterdam as requiring further study and resolu- 
tion are in fact debated across confessional boundaries. On some of the 
deepest theological issues under discussion, men find themselves in sympathy 
with some in other confessions, and out of sympathy with others in their 
own. 

This raises still more disturbing doubts. If the reasons we give each other 
for remaining separated are in fact so often proved irrelevant, how many of 
the reasons we parade are simply rationalisations, cloaking motives which 
we have not dared to examine? A paper from Professor Dodd at the coming 
Commission will help us to begin discovering what unacknowledged motives 
we must bring into the light before we can again, with integrity, face each 
other in world conference on Faith and Order. 

But our need for renewal, if we are to find unity, must be pressed deeper 
yet. We are in the healing hands of Him who is not only Lord of the Church 
but Lord also of history. What is He doing with the age in which we live ? 
We are caught in a revolutionary epoch of which none of us will live to see 
the end ; but God will prevail. Does He not call us now, us who are concerned 
with the form of the Church, to seek to read “the signs of the times,” to 
discern if we can the bearing of the revolution of our age upon the unity of 
the Church? Humanly speaking, we live amidst the clash of such forces 
as have in the past split the Church. We live not in a time of gently growing 
unity but a time pregnant with new schism. The question before us is whether 
the Church will simply add to her existing divisions those divisions which 
tear our age — or will she manifest in the world’s divisions a unity which heals 
by transcending them. It is because that is the question that we are glad 
that Faith and Order is a part of the World Council of Churches as a whole. 
Our task is definable but it is not ultimately separable from the evangelisation 
of mass man, from the achievement of a free society, from mobilising Christ- 
ian youth, from re-settling the D.Ps., from succouring the refugees. If the 
World Council fails as the handmaid of the Lord for the renewal of His 
Church, Faith and Order fails with it. 
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Our task is definable, but its issue is completely unknown. The very 
fluidity, the bewildering dynamism of our situation, may be our ground of 
hope. If we find ourselves challenged in our most cherished assurances, it 
may be because a Living God is moulding His Church into that unity which 
is already in His Son, but is at present hidden from our eyes. We can only 
pray that we may be pliable to His hands, pray — and work while it is yet day. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE BIBLE 


Introductory: The proceedings of the Conference 


From June 28th to July 6th 1949 the Study Committee of the World 
Council of Churches held its annual meeting at Wadham College, Oxford. 
One of the three groups consisting of 20 theologians from eight countries and 
ten different denominations and confessions was asked to study the theme : 
“The Bible and the Church’s Message to the World.” 

In the ecumenical study work, this is not a new topic, to be sure: one of 
the sections of the World Conference on Faith and Order, held in 1937 in 
Edinburgh, discussed the problem “The Church and the Word of God” very 
thoroughly. From 1946 to 1948 no less than four smaller ecumenical con- 
ferences concentrated their attention on “The Biblical Authority for the 
Church’s Social and Political Message Today.” 

The agreement reached at Bossey on a number of doctrinal questions was 
significant. But it was quite clear that these were preliminary problems ; no 
one had yet discovered how far an ecumenical gathering could agree in accept- 
ing basic principles for the interpretation of the Bible. It seemed as if we 
were sharply divided on these matters, but many of us believed that beneath 
this apparent division a considerable measure of agreement could be found. 
It was hoped that the Oxford Conference in 1949 would take up this point. 
Any agreement reached there would fructify the further work on a projected 
international symposium and would also bring us nearer together in our 
general convictions in this realm. The Conference, which was chaired by 
Canon Alan Richardson, Durham, fulfilled this expectation and agreed on 
the acceptance of “guiding principles for the interpretation of the Bible” 
which are printed below. 

At the beginning of the Conference, Professor John Marsh (Oxford) and 
Professor W. Eichrodt (Basel) read papers on “Principles and Practice of 
Biblical Interpretation.” Prof. Eichrodt presented a very carefully prepared 
analysis of different hermeneutical principles, which became the basis of the 
work of the group during the next few days. 
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The discussion which followed the reading of these two papers was a very 
lively one. The Bossey Conference, 1947, had already stated in its findings 
that the Church “must listen obediently to the witness of the Bible concerning 
the practical realisation of God’s will in Israel, described in the Law and the 
Prophets, and revealed to its fullest extent in the words of Jesus and the exhort- 
ations of his Apostles. In carrying out this task of instruction the Church 
begins with the New Testament, and then examines the Old Testament ordi- 
nances of Israel, in order to grasp the biblical pattern of human life and 
society from the standpoint of the whole Bible, whose centre is Christ.” 
The question now was how this general rule could be developed into practical 
suggestions about the best methods of interpreting the Bible in modern times 
and to the modern world. It was quite clear that none of the members of the 
Conference was willing to revert to a “pre-critical” attitude towards the 
Bible. The Higher Criticism has affected our views, but it seems as if Christian 
scholars agree more and more that historical analysis cannot be our final goal 
in reading and studying the Scriptures. The Bible is centred in the message 
of Jesus Christ and only from this perspective can we grasp its true unity, 
which is the unity of the Heilsgeschichte, the history of God’s acts of sal- 
vation among mankind. 

It was along these lines that the advantages and disadvantages of the 
“Christological exegesis” and similar points were discussed in the group. It 
then appeared that we should probably be able to discover a real unity in 
our approach to the Bible if we took one particular passage as a test case to 
prove our different methods. The text chosen was Jeremiah 7: i-xv. It 
appeared that the whole group agreed on the historical exegesis. Agreement 
on the theological significance of the passage was also very considerable. 
When the question was raised whether this message was one not only for the 
Church but also for the world, different views were expressed. But it appeared 
that there was little divergence concerning the message to be preached on the 
basis of this text, if we had to expound it to people who were both church 
members and citizens. 

It then only remained to state, as clearly as possible, the points of agree- 
ment which we had reached. A drafting committee was appointed and pro- 
duced the statement which was discussed and revised in three sessions by 
the whole group, before it was accepted in its present form by all the 
members. 

Thus the report may be considered as a considerable step forward towards 
a better understanding of the use made of the Bible within the ecumenical 
family. If, on future occasions, the report is taken up for discussion, we 
would urge that such discussion should not be merely theoretical. The report 
is not a new theological creed which we are asked to accept or reject. It is 
rather meant as a suggestion for further study and an invitation to use the 
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same method, which we considered successful. If we open the Bible and 
try to read and interpret it together, it will again and again lead us back to 
the living Word of God, to mutual understanding and to increasing unity of 
witness in the ecumenical movement. 


The Statement 


Our conference has endeavoured, on the basis of the work of earlier 
conferences, to develop specific principles of interpretation, for the use of the 
Bible in relation to social and political questions. The Christian’s authority 
lies in the Will of God. It is agreed that the Bible stands in a unique position 
in mediating that Will to us. In our study together we have used Jeremiah 7 : 
1-15 as a test case in discovering the extent of agreement in the application 
of hermeneutical principles. We have found a measure of agreement that 
surprised us all. We submit the following statements as a general consensus : 


I. The Necessary Theological Presuppositions of Biblical Interpretation 

A. It is agreed that the Bible is our common starting point, for there 
God’s Word confronts us, a Word which humbles the hearers so that they 
are more ready to listen and to discuss than they are to assert their own opi- 


nions. 


B. It is agreed that the primary message of the Bible concerns God’s 
gracious and redemptive activity for the saving of sinful man, that He might 
create in Jesus Christ a people for Himself. In this the Bible’s central con- 
cern, an authoritative claim is placed upon man and he is called upon to 
respond in faith and obedience throughout the whole of his life and work. 
The law of love has always a binding and compelling hold upon us, and in it 
we encounter the inescapable Will of God. On the other hand, in the more 
specific laws provided for the detailed organisation of the social life of a 
people who lived under conditions different from our own, we should through 
reverent and serious study seek to distinguish, in the light of God’s revelation 
in Christ, the permanently binding from that of purely local and temporal 
significance. 

C. It is agreed that the starting point of the Christian interpreter lies 
within the redeemed community of which by faith he is a member. 

D. It is agreed that the centre and goal of the whole Bible is Jesus Christ. 
This gives the two Testaments a perspective in which Jesus Christ is seen both 
as the fulfilment and the end of the law. 

E. It is agreed that the unity of the Old and the New Testament is not to 
be found in any naturalistic development, in or any static identity, but in the 
ongoing redemptive activity of God in the history of one- people, reaching its 
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fulfilment in Christ. Accordingly it is of decisive importance for hermeneu- 
tical method to interpret the Old Testament in the light of the total revelation 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of God, from which arises 
the full Trinitarian faith of the Church. 


F. It is agreed that allegorical interpretations which were not intended by 
the biblical authors are arbitrary, and their use may be a disservice to the 
proper recognition of biblical authority. But Christian exegesis has been 
justified recognising as divinely established a certain correspondence between 
some events and teachings of the Old and of the New Testament. 


G. It is agreed that although we may differ in the manner in which tradi- 
tion, reason and natural law may be used in the interpretation of Scripture, 
any teaching that clearly contradicts the biblical position cannot be accepted 
as Christian. 


II. The Interpretation of a Specific Passage 


A. It is agreed that one must start with an historical and critical examina- 
tion of the passage. This includes : 


. The determination of the text ; 

. The literary form of the passage ; 

. The historical situation, the Sitz im Leben; 

. The meaning which the words had for the original author and hearer 
or reader ; 

. The understanding of the passage in the light of its total context and 
the background out of which it emerged. 


B. It is agreed that in the case of an Old Testament passage, one must 
examine and expound it in relation to the revelation of God to Israel both 
before and after its own period. Then the interpreter should turn to the New 
Testament in order to view the passage in that perspective. In this procedure 
the Old Testament passage may receive limitation and correction, and it may 
also disclose in the light of the New Testament a new and more profound 
significance, unknown to the original writer. 


C. It is agreed that in the case of a New Testament passage one should 
examine it in the light of its setting and context, then turn to the Old Testa- 
ment to discover its background in God’s former revelation. Returning again 
to the New Testament one is able to see and expound the passage in the light 
of the whole scope of Heilsgeschichte. Here our understanding of a New 
Testament passage may be deepened through our apprehension of the 
Old. 
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III, The Discovery of the Biblical Teaching on a Specific Social or Political Issue 


A. It is agreed that one must begin with a direct study of the biblical 
text in relation to a given problem ; otherwise the general principles which 
we establish will reflect more the presuppositions of our own time than the 
message of the Bible. Only then may we safely deduce applications for our 
own situation. 


B. It is agreed that in examining a particular modern problem we should 
begin with the New Testament teaching. In the light of this we should consi- 
der the Old Testament evidence as well, in order to view the problem in the 
light of God’s total revelation. In following this procedure, historical differ- 
ences in the various parts of Scripture must not be overlooked ; otherwise the 
amassing of various texts may be done in too facile a manner and the Bible 
made to present a united witness on a topic which in fact it does not do. 
Furthermore, care should be used to see the correct proportions, so that too 
much emphasis may not be placed on a single passage and the correct biblical 
perspective be lost. 


C. It is agreed that the biblical teaching on social and political issues 
must be viewed in the light of the tension between life in the kingdoms of this 
world and participation in the Kingdom of God. While there has not been 
time in this conference to explore our understanding of the relation of ethics 
to eschatology 1, we are agreed that the scriptural teaching of the two ages 
has an important bearing upon the way in which a specific social or political 
issue is to be interpreted. 


IV. The Application of the Biblical Message to the Modern World 


A. It is agreed that if we are to receive the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
through the Scriptures, we must discover the degree to which our particular 
situation is similar to that the Bible presents. It must be remembered that 
absolute identity of situation is never found, and therefore the problem of 
adaptation becomes acute. Nevertheless in each new situation we must allow 
ourselves to be guided by the Bible to a knowledge of the will of God. 


B. It is agreed that the Bible speaks primarily to the Church, but it also 
speaks through the Church to the world, inasmuch as the whole world is 
claimed by the Church’s Lord. The Church can best speak to the world by 
becoming the Church remade by the Word of God. 


1 See on this problem the report of two previous ecumenical study conferences (London 
1946 and Bossey 1947): ‘*From the Bible to the Modern World’’: (obtainable at the price 
of Sw. Fr. 4.—, from the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, Geneva). 
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C. It is agreed that in applying the biblical message to our day, inter- 
preters diverge because of differing doctrinal and ecclesiastical traditions, 
differing ethical, political, and cultural outlooks, differing geographical and 
sociological situations, differing temperaments and gifts. It is, however, an 
actual experience within the Ecumenical Movement, that when we meet 
together, with presuppositions of which we may be largely unconscious, and 
bring these presuppositions to the judgment of Scripture, some oft he very 
difficulties are removed which prevent the Gospel from being heard. Thus 
the Bible itself leads us back to the living Word of God. 


ORTHODOX-OLD CATHOLIC RELATIONS 


The spirit of ecumenism which has been once more abroad in the ecclesiast- 
ical world since the beginning of the twenties has contributed to the resumption 
and continuation of negotiations between Orthodoxy in the East and Old 
Catholicism in the West, now showing more positive results and giving grounds 
for firmer faith in a happy ending to the story. 

Fresh contact was made between Orthodox and Old Catholics in 1920 
in Geneva, where the first preparatory conference of the ecumenical movement 
had recently met. The moving spirit of this encounter was the Bishop of the 
Christian Catholic Church in Switzerland, Dr. Eduard Herzog!. The 
discussions, which were carried on very candidly by means of questions asked 
and answered on both sides, showed that no insuperable obstacle separated 
the two churches, and that the work for union might well be promoted by 


systematic negotiations, which Bishop Herzog invited the Patriarch of Cons- 
tantinople to undertake ?. 


1 Cf. EDUARD HERzoG, ““Recommencement of the Negotiations for Union with the 
Eastern Church,” Jnternationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 10, 1920, pp. 255 et seq. 

2 F. Heiler writes of the last days of Bishop Herzog : “Having during his lifetime opposed 
him fiercely as a renegade, the Church of Rome, now that he was seriously ill, surrounded 
him with attentions in order to win him back. Just as they had done in the case of D6llinger, 
Friedrich and other Old Catholics, they took great pains, some refined and some crude, to 
induce Herzog to return to the fold. He had only one answer to these solicitations — ‘I am 
a Catholic, and a Catholic I will die. My principles forbid me to withdraw anything I have 
said or written since July 18, 1870.” While the Church of Rome was striving to convert the 
Bishop on his deathbed, the Orthodox Church of the East was assuring him of its brotherly 
love and Catholic fellowship. Patriarch Gregorius of Constantinople expressed in a letter 
to him his hope that out of the friendly relations existing between the churches, and the 
contacts made with a view to union, ‘it may be that some day the unity promised by Christ 
will be forthcoming, which is the earnest desire of all.’ This step forward in the Christian 
idea of unity was a true consolation to the aged Bishop in the evening of his days.” (F. HEILER, ~ 
“50 Years of Old Catholicism, up to the Death of Bishop Eduard Herzog,” in Evangelische 
Katholizitat (collected essays), Vol. I, pp. 9 et seq.) 
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However, the trying conditions resulting for the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople from the issue of the Greco-Turkish War in 1922 did not at that time 
permit of his opening negotiations. This encounter was meanwhile succeeded 
by another following the Ecumenical Conference of Faith and Order in 1927 
in Lausanne, at which representatives of the Orthodox and Old Catholic 
Churches met and continued discussions under the chairmanship of Dr. Adolf 
Kiiry, Bishop of the Christian Catholic Church in Switzerland. Once more 
the disputation turned freely on various points of Old Catholic doctrine, on 
which the Orthodox held views to a large extent corresponding '. The impres- 
sion made by this discussion was so favourable that the Orthodox in their 
report to the Patriarch of Constantinople urged that negotiations towards 
union be opened in a systematic manner. The resumption of negotiations 
between the two churches at Bonn in 1931 was facilitated by the presence of 
Orthodox members of the commission on dogma formed jointly with represent- 
atives of the Anglican Communion. A meeting between these members and 
a commission of Old Catholics took place there with the Old Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht in the chair. Taking part in the discussions were, in addition 
to the Archbishop, Bishop Moog of Germany and Bishop Kiiry of Switzer- 
land, other Old Catholic clergy and a number of professors from the seminary 
in Amersfoort ; on the Orthodox side, the Archbishop of Thyateira, represent- 
ing the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Church of Jerusalem, and 
delegates from the Churches of Antioch, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Cyprus, 
Greece and Poland. 

The discussions * proceeded in a manner so satisfactory to both sides that 
Bishop Kiiry proposed full intercommunion*, which would mean in effect 
the final step towards completing the work of union. The Archbishop of 
Thyateira at this point agreed to submit the question to the judgment and 
decision of the Orthodox Synod which was to meet in the foreseeable future‘. 


1 The minutes of this meeting were never published. I was able to make use of it in 
its MS. form to be found in the Christian Catholic episcopal library in Berne. Its exact 
title is Minutes of the Meeting of Orthodox, Greek Catholic and Old Catholic Delegates to 
the World Conference of Faith and Order in Lausanne : Hotel Alexandra, Lausanne, August 19, 
1927. 

2 “Report on the Negotiations between the Old Catholic and Orthodox Commissions 
meeting in Bonn, October 27-28, 1931,” Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 22, 1932, 
pp. 18 et seq. 

3 Archbishop STRENOPOULOS GERMANOS, ibid., pp. 148-149. 

4 The late Prof. K. Dyobuniotis, of Athens, the well-known specialist in dogmatics, 
also urged the need to call an Orthodox Ecumenical Council, which alone has power to put 
forward officially those tenets of belief which, although not yet definitely established as 
dogmas of the Orthodox Church, plainly emerged in the course of these nogotiations over 
union with the Old Catholics as being of the highest contemporary relevance (doctrine of 
the Church, of Holy Communion, of the pastoral office). Only after such establishment 
could the Orthodox Church negotiate in this matter with Old Catholics and others desirous 
of final union. (Theologia, the technical theological journal issued in Athens, Vol. 4, 1926, 
pp. 169 et seq.) Prof. Dyobuniotis expressed this view in discussing the points raised with 
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In answer to a suggestion by the Archbishop of Utrecht, the Metropolitan 
of Thyateira stated that each delegate should submit the records of the joint 
conference to the highest authority of his own church; he himself would 
ask the Patriarch of Constantinople to examine the question of union as 
well as that of intercommunion in preparation for the forthcoming Orthodox 
Synod ?. 

Archbishop Germanos, leader of the Orthodox delegations at all the 
negotiations for union during the past decades, ended his report on those 
between the Old Catholics and the Orthodox in the following words: “The 
general impression left by these discussions on the Orthodox representatives 
was that there is full agreement on essential points between these two churches. 
The postponement of the Orthodox Synod, however, necessarily entails the 
adjournment of a decision on definite union and intercommunion between the 
Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches.”’ # 

Negotiations for union, carried on now for several decades by responsible 
representatives of our two churches, have thus reached this very hopeful final 
stage. It must be remembered, however, that the union of the churches is 
not only a matter for a small team of experts working and conferring and 
discussing together in the theological field, and coming at length to mutual 
understanding or rejection. The people of the church, the clergy and the 
laity together in their entirety, have also their conscious part to play. Not 
everyone, of course, is in a position to follow or to take an active part in the 
specialised theological discussions I have described. It is not really necessary 
that they should : it is, as I say, for this that there exist the responsible represent- 
atives elected by the whole of the church. But everyone can and must keep 
this aim that is set them as their own inmost desire, and lay it continually in 
hope and prayer at the feet of God. For with Him is the final decision whether 
He will bring to pass the moment for which we long. 

May this conviction likewise rest upon our present blessed companionship 
of prayer as it comes before God, that He in His mercy may make it His own. 
We take courage in bringing such a concern to Him in our prayers, from the 
knowledge that the bond already existing between our churches is not to be 
thought of as a narrow confessional alliance, combating or rejecting other 


reference to Old Catholic-Orthodox union at the Tenth International Old Catholic Con- 
gress in Berne in 1925 by Prof. Stefan Zankov, of Sofia, who more recently rendered valuable 
service in negotiations with the Old Catholics. (Prof. ZANKov’s report, Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 15, 1925, pp. 216 et seq.) 

Problems of principle and practice involved in the convocation of an Orthodox Ecu- 
menical Council were dealt with in detail by Orthodox theologians at their first large-scale 
meeting of recent times, the first pan-Orthodox Theological Conference held in Athens in 
1936. (See Procés-verbaux du Congrés International de Théologie Orthodoxe a Athénes, 
issued by Prof. Hamilcar Alivisatos, Athens 1939, pp. 256 et seq.) 

1 Archbishop STRENOPOULOS GERMANOS, ibid., p. 149. 

# Archbishop STRENOPOULOS GERMANOS, ibid., p. 149. 
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communities of Christians. Horst Stephan, the well-known Protestant 
theologian, has rightly observed that “it will already mean a good deal if 
there should emerge even a more restricted fellowship between Anglicans, 
Old Catholics and Easterners, for this structure would serve as the chosen 
support for all future adjustment between Protestantism and Catholicism.” * 
We have thus good reason to believe and to hope that union between us will 
represent the first auspicious step towards a broader understanding and unity 
among Christians — even, it may be, towards the regaining of that oneness 
of the Church which was cleft a thousand years ago by the first great schism 
into an eastern and a western half. Through many centuries, these two halves 
have rejected one another, accused one another of heresy, done battle with 
one another. It is not until very recently, in the era of the ecumenical move- 
ment, that all the separate camps of Christendom have come once more to 
understanding, and striven to surmount this trench also in the sundering 
of East and West. 

While the Christians of this world have until now been dominated by 
this fission between East and West, and while, yet more to be deplored, the 
world is moving — politically, culturally, even in its philosophy of events — 
to a cruder opposition between the two, resulting in the tremendous menace 
and dread of universal catastrophe on a scale never before seen on earth, we 
Christians may take comfort and continue in our striving to change and make 
whole this order cf things. The strength we need will be granted us by God. 
For He has given us the promise in His Gospel, through the mouth of His 
Son Whom He sent into the world, “And I say unto you, That many shall 
come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” ? 


JOHANNES O. KALOGIRU. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND WITH THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


In November 1944 an enquiry was made by representatives of the Presbyter- 
ian Church of England of the General Secretary of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, whether Congregational Churches would be prepared 
to consider the opening of conversations between the two communions “with 


1 Horst STEPHAN, Der Protestantismus auf dem Wege zur Einheit, Berlin 1925, p. 12. 
2 Matthew 8, xi. 
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a view to reaching, if possible, a scheme of union between the Presbyterian 
Church of England and the Congregational Churches satisfactory to both 
sides.” 

The following year the Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church of England 
and of the Congregational Union of England and Wales resolved to begin 
such conversations, and appointed representatives to meet in a joint conference 
to prepare a scheme of union. After more than two years of careful discussion 
the Joint Conference issued a report, which stated the conviction that there 
was sufficient common ground, both in tradition in churchmanship and in 
common belief, for such a union to take place, and presented to the respective 
denominations the outline of a scheme for a United Church. Both the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Assemblies resolved in 1948 to submit the 
scheme to their respective constituencies for discussion and decision — the 
Presbyterian Church of England to the Presbyteries, and the Congregational 
Union to its member Churches. 

As the reports of the discussions in Presbyteries and Churches were received 
by the Joint Conference it became apparent that while there was a widespread 
desire in both denominations for as close a fellowship and intercommunion 
as possible, it was unlikely that there would be a sufficient degree of unanimity 
to warrant the promotion of a scheme for organic union. 

The Joint Conference accordingly began to think again, and decided to 
recommend to the Assemblies of both communions a plan, whereby the Pres- 
byterian Church of England and the Congregational Union of England and 


Wales might covenant together and provide ways and means by which the 
policies of the two denominations could be directed to a process of growing 
together, “thus leaving the ultimate issue of the wisdom and possibility of 
organic union to the further guidance of the Holy Spirit.”” The document 
prepared by the Joint Conference, which may well prove historic, is as 
follows : 


The Joint Conference, having considered the Resolution passed by the 
General Purposes Committee (see p. 10), and having before it the reports on 
the replies from the churches and County Unions, together with equivalent 
material provided by the Presbyterians, submits the following statement and 
recommendations for consideration by the Council and Assembly of the Congreg- 
ational Union of England and Wales and the Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of England : 


In this Report the Joint Conference presents : I. The Statement of the results 
of the consideration by the denominations of the Report of 1947, and the general 
conclusion to which the Joint Conference has come in the light of these ; II. The 
Recommendations which the Joint Conference proposes in order to carry out 
the policy to which its conclusions point, and III. The Declaration which it 
hopes may be agreed upon by the two Assemblies as a corporate expression 
of the new relationship between them. 
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I. THE STATEMENT 


The Joint Conference has reviewed the reports received from Presbyteries 
and Sessions, County Unions and churches, and thankfully takes notice of the 
evidence of careful and responsible study of the question of the relations between 
our two denominations arising out of the Report of 1947. 

The returns indicate (1) that a minority in both denominations is in favour 
of discontinuing conversations between us, and therefore advocate rejection 
of the Report ; (2) that a minority is in favour of general approval of the Report 
as a foundation for formal negotiations on a Basis of Union ; (3) that a large 
majority would welcome further consideration of our relations, and (4) that 
both denominations are practically unanimous in desiring systematic co-oper- 
ation in all suitable spheres as the continuous policy of both denominations. 

In the light of the evidence of the reports received and of its further deliber- 
ations, the Joint Conference has come to the conclusion that neither formal 
negotiations on a basis of union, nor reconsideration of the Report of 1947 should 
now be undertaken ; but that means should be provided by which the work and 
witness of our two denominations shall be undertaken and carried on henceforth 
in closer systematic co-operation, as set forth in the Recommendations. 

The Joint Conference is agreed that for the most part our two denominations 
are conscious of being inheritors of the Reformed faith and linked with one 
another more closely than with the other churches in England, notwithstanding 
the divergence of practice and difference of emphasis which have made a dis- 
tinction between them. 

In order to give expression to the new relationship of the two denominations, 
the Joint Conference agrees to recommend to the two Assemblies to make a 
formal and solemn declaration that they mutually commit themselves to walk 
together in full communion and as covenanted to one another. 


Il, THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Joint Conference recommends that, as proposed in its Report of 1947, 
the following spheres of work be co-ordinated and carried out in close co-oper- 
ation by the appropriate organs of each denomination : (1) Youth Work ; 
(2) Social Service and Social Responsibility ; (3) Publications ; (4) Church 
Extension ; (5) Foreign Missions. 

The Joint Conference now proposes in addition that there should be co- 
ordination in Life and Work, that is in evangelism and in stimulating the spiritual 
life of the churches. 

The Joint Conference recommends that a Joint Advisory Council of the two 
denominations, consisting of 24 members, 12 appointed by each, should be set 
up to organise measures of co-ordination and co-operation entrusted to them 
by their Assemblies, and to suggest or recommend others. 

It further recommends : 


(1) that the constitution for United Congregations of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians revised and approved by the Assemblies of 1945 be 
adopted wherever suitable, in new localities or between existing congreg- 
ations ; 

(2) that whenever possible joint sessions of the two Assemblies, especially 
for worship, should be held ; - 
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(3) that the Assembly of each denomination should annually receive 
corresponding or accredited members from the other ; 

(4) that neighbouring County Unions and Presbyteries should receive 
corresponding or accredited members from one another ; 

(5) that the provision of a Church Office building to be shared by both 
denominations should be considered by the Joint Advisory Council ; 

(6) that the assimilation of ministerial training and mutual eligibility of 
ministers be examined and reported upon by the Joint Advisory Council. 


The Joint Conference intends it to be understood by these recommendations, 
that while it does not now propose that formal negotiations for a Basis of Union 
should be entered upon, the policy of the two denominations should be directed 
to a process of growing together, the two denominations remaining distinct 
yet bound to one another, thus leaving the ultimate issue of the wisdom or 
possibility of organic union to the further guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


Ill, THE DECLARATION 


The Joint Conference asks the Assemblies to agree that, in due course, the 
following Declaration should be solemnly affirmed by the Assemblies of the 
two denominations : 


Whereas 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales and The Presbyterian 
Church of England in the year of our Lord 1945 did appoint representatives 
jointly to consider the possibility of a union of the two and, if possible, to prepare 
a Scheme of Union, and these representatives have produced a report and prepared 
a scheme which have been considered by the two appointing bodies, and there 
is at this time no sufficient agreement to warrant the consummation of union 
upon the basis of the proposed Scheme, 


But 


The two denominations are of one mind that, agreeing, as they do, in the 
faith and sharing in large measure the same religious tradition, they should 
enter into a closer relationship with one another and more effectively co-operate 
together, 


Now Therefore 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales and The Presbyterian 
Church of England, acting, as they believe, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, do hereby declare before God and the world, that sharing a common faith 
and inheriting together the traditions of Reformed Churchmanship, they do now 
enter into a new and solemn relationship with one another, covenanting together 
to take counsel with one another in all matters of common concern, to learn 
from one another, as the Spirit may direct, and to seek all opportunities for 
their mutual co-operation in the service of the Kingdom of Christ, whom they 
acknowledge as the sole Head of His Church. 


This document was presented to the Council of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales (the Executive Committee of the Union) and to its 
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Assembly in March and May, 1949, and was unanimously accepted without 
amendment. The Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England received 
the document and voted on it the terms of the following resolution : 


1. The Assembly, in accordance with the Report of the Joint Conference, 
resolves that the investigation of steps towards organic union between 
the Presbyterian Church of England and the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales shall be discontinued, but that their work and witness 
Shall be carried on henceforth in closer systematic co-operation. 


. The Assembly approves generally the Recommendations contained in 
the Report, and authorises its Committee on Joint Conference with 
Congregationalists to fulfil for the present the functions therein assigned 
to the Presbyterian members of the Joint Advisory Council. 


. The Assembly shall determine annually the subjects to be discussed by 
the Joint Advisory Council. 


. The Assembly approves in principle the Declaration contained in the 
Report, with a view to a solemn act of declaration, and authorises the 
Joint Conference to receive, consider and decide upon proposals for 
verbal amendments, and to submit an agreed form of the Declaration 
to the Assembly of 1950. 


The document no doubt will be subject to a certain amount of emendation 
in future discussions, but its purpose in establishing a covenant relationship 
between the two communions has been accepted. 

In view of the fact that the proposals, through the medium of this journal, 
are being made available for reflection and discussion in the wider circle of 
ecumenical life, a word of comment and interpretation is necessary. It should 
be noted that the conversations have been carried on in a true and deepening 
experience of Christian fellowship. The men who have regularly been sitting 
together for over three years bear testimony to the enrichment of their own 
life and thought through this experience. 

If at first the procedure now outlined looks disappointing, in that it appears 
to be so much less than organic union, it must be stated that proposals were 
not framed as a compromise. The Joint Conference interpreted the diffidence 
about organic union which was expressed in the denominational discussions 
as an indication that God was seeking to make known some other way for 
the churches, and it was in this faith that the covenant idea took shape and 
has been proposed. 

It is conceivable that the way forward towards unity in the Church lies, 
not in the framing of a scheme of union which produces a picture of a Church 
in which neither of the contracting communions recognises the preservation 
of its own specific witness and tradition, but rather in a relationship born out 
of mutual recognition and sealed by a solemn act of covenant. This way 
provides for the exercise of that mutual trust by the churches of one another 
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and together of God, and for the expression of the conviction that He by 
His Spirit will lead them into fulfilment of His Purpose. 

The new proposals are liable to be under-estimated on the one hand, or 
to be given an exaggerated significance on the other ; but those who have been 
responsible for them believe that they are significant, but they are also aware 
of the difficulties which have yet to be faced, the prejudices to be overcome, 
and the adjustments which must be made, if they are to be worked out. There 
is no inclination, among either Presbyterians or Congregationalists in England, 
to claim that this approach to the problem of unity is the way forward. The 
validity of the covenant has yet to be put to the test in the field of practical 
administration. This, however, can be said with confidence, that the leaders 
of these two denominations are experiencing a real sense of the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance in their deliberations, and are planning to put the proposals into 
effect in the prayerful hope that God may be pleased to use them, not only 
for drawing into closer fellowship the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches, but for the enriching of His Church in the world. 


LESLIE E. Cooke, B.A., B.D., 
Secretary of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
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. DER WELTRAT DER KIRCHEN, SEIN ZIEL UND SEINE PROBLEMATIK, by 
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. WORLD ENCOUNTER, TO AMSTERDAM AND BEYOND, by A. WALKER. 
The Epworth Press, London, 1949. 160 pp. 


. IL CONCILIO ECUMENICO DI AMSTERDAM, DOCUMENTI UFFICIALI... Roma, 
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17. VENTURE OF FAITH, THE BIRTH OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
by J. W. KENNEDY. Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York, 1948. 
121 pp. 


18. Diz WELTKIRCHENKONFERENZ IN AMSTERDAM, by KurT BOHME. Reich 
und Heidrich, Evang. Verlag, 1948. 100 pp. 


19. AMSTERDAMER FRAGEN UND ANTWORTEN, by K. BARTH, J. DANIELOU 
AND R. NIEBUHR. Christian Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1949. 36 pp. 


A variety of books and pamphlets on the Amsterdam Assembly have 
appeared during the past year, some supplying information, some interpre- 
tation besides, and others asking questions. A good example of the first 
category is Mr. BEARD’s handy compendium which packs into 26 pages 
details of how Amsterdam came to be, a number of charts showing the divisions 
among the churches and the sequence of conferences which during the past 
century have led to Amsterdam. 

The secretary of the National Christian Council of New Zealand, ALAN 
BRASH, has presented a fresh and succinct personal report on the events of 
that fortnight, with a chapter on Youth at Amsterdam by WALTER ROBINSON. 

A concise handy manual for German readers giving the Amsterdam 
message and the gist of the reports studied by the Assembly is provided in 
Amsterdamer Studienbuch, edited by BisHop STEPHEN NEILL. A briefer 
résumé of the issues and arguments is KARL HARTENSTEIN’s interesting 
pamphlet. Kurt BOxHMe’s unofficial report includes the text of a number 
of the Assembly addresses. 

In a vivid popular interpretation of the Amsterdam scene, CECIL NORTHCOTT 
takes the opportunity to expound the contribution of Congregationalism 
“to this new phase in world churchmanship.” He draws a parallel between 
the local church as a covenant fellowship binding its members to God and 
to one another through Christ — and the World Council covenant, linking 
its members to a fellowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. 

The bi-monthly review Foi et Vie has published amongst texts of Assembly 
addresses those of D. T. Niles, Karl Barth, Professor C. H. Dodd, John 
Foster Dulles, Joseph Hromadka and of other Amsterdam comments those 
by Evie LAURIOL and PIERRE CHAZEL. 

In the course of his survey of three significant conferences last year HANS 
ASMUSSEN challenges utterances concerning the Church’s attitude towards 
Communism by Karl Barth and by Joseph Hromadka, whom he regards 
as in alignment; he also criticises certain post-war developments within 
the ranks of the “Confessing Church Movement”. Among the conclusions 
listed at the end of this small pamphlet are the need for clarification of the 
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relationship between an individual church and its neighbour church, and 
for the development of a stronger central churchmanship (“Herausstellung 
der geistlich-kirchlichen Mitte”), within the Lutheran context, to promote 
the advent of catholicity. Interesting in this latter aspect are comments 
on the Lambeth Conference coming from a theologian who was one of the 
earliest pioneers of the ““Confessing Church” and who, amongst other notable 
books, wrote a penetrating study of pastoral problems in a country parish 
(““Seelsorge’’), to which attention might well be paid by Anglicans. 

Gespriiche nach Amsterdam reproduces four essays. Here is JEAN DANIE- 
Lou’s “Questions to Karl Barth” from Réforme and REINHOLD NIEBUHR’s 
criticisms of Barth’s stress on “a revolutionary hope” rather than on “systems 
of economic and political principles” as the supreme Christian contribution 
to a perplexed world. No protagonist of Pelagianism, Niebuhr asks whether 
such an eschatological emphasis — great as has been the contribution of crisis 
theology in puncturing the illusions of churchmen, theologians and moralists 
— really expounds the whole Gospel. This pamphlet also includes Barth’s 
able and courteous replies to both Daniélou and Niebuhr. 

In his questions to Barth, Daniélou quotes Charles Péguy — which suggests 
what a role that enigmatic Catholic anti-clerical might have played in ecume- 
nicity, if he had not fallen in action for France in 1914 ! — and he remarks 
that certain observations of Barth about the papacy revealed a sarcasm 
“which was nearer to Nietzsche than to Jesus”. 

HENRY SMITH LEIPER contributes a foreword to JAMES KENNEDY’s stimul- 
ating interpretation of events at Amsterdam. This book is lively, thoughtful 
and untendentious journalism. In these pages we see, almost as in a news 
film, Barth stressing, in the discussion on Communism, the important influence 
of Money in modern society, and Dr. John Baillie of Edinburgh — on the 
subject of Evangelism — quoting as indication of what the non-church 
world feels on this subject: “I will not believe in the Redeemer of these 
Christians till they have shewn me they are redeemed.” 

This remark of Friedrich Nietzsche raises searching questions. Is it the 
failure of many churchpeople to be kind to others, to exemplify the humanity 
which, against a background of “diffused Christianity”, Jesus personifies 
to many who look towards the Church, which is here alone at stake? Or 
are there other aspects of the Totus Christus of which we need to become 
aware? To such difficult questions prudent spokesmen of the churches 
will hesitate to return a ready answer. 

BERNARD CAUSTON. 


THE WORLD IN A NUTSHELL 


WORLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK. Editor: KENNETH G. GRUBB, C.M.G. 


Associate Editor : E. J. BINGLE, M.A. World Dominion Press, London, 
1949. 21s. net. 


“Churches... should have the facts about their fellow-churches and about 
the world readily at their disposal. They can get some of them in this Hand- 
book... We have thought it... convenient to launch our ship with modesty, 
and equip it with restraint, but we shall none the less hope that it may navigate 
in great waters and bear with it a useful freight of facts and information.” 

In such modest terms does the editor of this great work of Christian 
survey send it out upon its journey. Some people loathe statistics ; others 
find in the contemplation of them an almost mystical pleasure. The reviewer 
must confess to belonging to the second class, and has therefore greeted 
the appearance of this work with almost unrestrained enthusiasm. 

The first part of the book is given up to a series of short articles on the 
Christian situation in the various countries and areas of the world. Some 
criticisms might be made as to proportions and emphases, and it has to be 
confessed that many of these articles are written from too exclusively Protestant 
a point of view. None the less, no ecumenist, however expert, could read 
through these 228 pages without learning a great many things of which he is 
unaware. 

Then follows the statistical section. The compilation of this must have 
brought the editors many times near to the point of madness. Some Christian 
bodies do not submit statistics at all. There is the widest variation in the 
use of the term “member”. In the present disturbed state of the world, no 
accurate information has been forthcoming from some churches and missions, 
and nothing more could be done than to give approximate estimates. In 
many parts of the world, independent and united churches have come into 
being, and comparison is therefore difficult with the earlier surveys of 1925 
and 1938, where the corresponding figures were given under missionary 
societies. Some misprints have crept in (e. g. the Anglican diocese of Rangoon 
has 32,000 members, not 132,000 as here shown). Difference of opinion 
may exist as to the best method of showing the figures ; it is not altogether 
convenient to find the small Evangelical causes in Cyprus on p. 257, and to 
have to turn to p. 316 to discover the membership of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus. The editors are better aware than any reader of the defects of 
these tables. If churches and missions prove in the future to be more co- 
operative, great improvements may be expected in the next edition of the 
Handbook. In the meantime, this is an immensely valuable display of the 
existing Christian forces in the world. 
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Finally, we are given an amazingly complete directory of Christian Churches 
and missionary organisations (their name is legion), and a thorough and 
methodically arranged index. 

With all its inevitable imperfections, the Handbook is one of those few 
books which can be classed as indispensable to everyone who takes seriously 
the cause of Christ in the world. From the study of it, certain conclusions 
seem to emerge : 


1. There is scarcely any part of the world in which the Christian Church, 
at least in one of its many forms, has not taken root. 


2. There is scarcely any part of the Christian Church which is not now 
taking part in the work of world-wide evangelism. 


3. In spite of wars and revolutions, persecutions and the decline of faith 


in the west, in almost every part of the world the Christian cause has made 
notable progress in the last thirty years. 


4. In almost every area, the proportion of national to foreign workers 
is steadily increasing. 

5. A great part of the world’s surface is still, from the point of view of 
the preaching of the Gospel, virgin soil. 


6. In most countries, the missionary task is still left in the hands of small 
groups of pious persons. Responsibility for the conversion of the world has 


not yet entered the consciousness of the ordinary church member ; in only 
a small number of churches is participation in world-wide evangelism accepted 
as a responsibility of the whole Church. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 


TREASURES OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 


Diz GEGENWARTSLAGE DER OSTKIRCHEN IN IHRER VOLKISCHEN UND STAAT- 
LICHEN UMWELT, by BERTOLD SPULER. Metopen-Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
1948. 180 pp. 

GEIST UND GESCHICHTE DER RUSSISCHEN OSTKIRCHE, by KONRAD ONASCH. 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, Berlin, 1947, 95 pp. 

RUSSISCHES CHRISTENTUM, by HANS VON ECKARDT. Piper, Munich, 1947, 
xii-328 pp. 

LA SAINTE Moscou, TABLEAU DE LA VIE RELIGIEUSE ET INTELLECTUELLE 
RUSSE AU XIX® sIECLE, by V. ARSENIEV. Les Editions du Cerf, Russie et 
Chrétienté, Paris, 1948, 151 pp. 

THE RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS MIND: KIEVAN CHRISTIANITY, by G. P. FEDoTOV. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1946. xvi-438 pp. 
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A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY, edited by G. P. Fepotov. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1948, xvi-501 pp. 


The importance of the Eastern Orthodox Church in the Christian world 
today, and the need for a genuine understanding of its spirit on the part of 
serious participants in the ecumenical movement, give one special reason 
for welcoming the appearance of these valuable additions to the literature 
about Eastern Orthodoxy in western languages. Readers of the Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift are familiar with Dr. Spuler’s carefully compiled reports 
on current events in the Eastern Churches. He now describes in a slender 
but meaty volume the recent history and present status (as of 1947) of the 
Christian Churches of the East, with enough of their past history to make 
the present intelligible. His survey includes the Eastern Orthodox from 
Moscow to Alexandria, the “Oriental National Churches”, traditionally 
Nestorian or Monophysite, and the sections of Eastern Christendom in 
union with Rome. One may hope for a second edition of his useful handbook 
to include the unusual number of significant events that have taken place 
in this field since 1947. 

Dr. Spuler would doubtless be the first to agree that the external history 
which he reports is, though essential, not the most important part of our 
knowledge of the Eastern Churches. The books on the Russian Orthodox 
Church which we notice all endeavour to penetrate beneath its external 
history to the inner spirit of Russian Christianity. Onasch and von Eckardt 
both approach it sympathetically from a German Protestant background, 
Onasch with the hope of contributing to ecumenical understanding, Eckardt 
with a personal interest which goes back to memories of boyhood at Riga 
and student days at Moscow before 1914 (pp. 232 ff.). Onasch is remarkably 
successful in surveying in small compass the relation of Church and People 
in Russia from the days of St. Vladimir to the present. Only occasionally 
does he fall into the danger, which he himself points out, of excessive general- 
isation — in particular his use of the idea of an eastern spirit of quest for 
the ultimate, under which he includes everything from Lao-Tse to Socrates, 
seems to me too broad and doubtful to be very useful, and he himself drops 
it after the opening chapters. 

Eckardt’s subject is more limited. He sets out to describe the rise and 
fall of Orthodoxy as the Russian national faith, taking as his motto a phrase 
of Ortega y Gasset’s, that the most significant event of modern western history 
was the collapse of mediaeval convictions about 1600, and observing that 
in Russia a similar event has occurred in our own time. He treats aspects 
of popular religion rather than the history of formal theology or the organised 
Church, though much of those topics is involved. His work contains a 
number of powerful descriptions — e.g. of the Liturgy as experience, of 
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the monastic and mystical life of Mount Athos as the Russian model, of 
the monastic elders (startzy) of the 18th-19th centuries as the finest flower of 
Orthodox piety, coming at a time when mistreatment by its professed patrons 
was undermining the basis of national loyalty to the Church. Russian 
Christianity has evidently had much to say to the author, and his reflections 
are valuable on such topics as the distinction between religious collectivism 
(Sobornost) and totalitarian, or the loss of the “enlightened” man in deny- 
ing any value to the simple believer’s awareness of angelic and demonic powers. 
His facts however sometimes seem arbitrarily selected, and the last days of 
the imperial Church are represented by a study of Nicholas II and Rasputin 
which, though a good piece of work, seems somewhat out of proportion. 
There are excellent illustrations of churches, icons, and modern personalities. 

Beside these works of foreign observers one places contributions by two 
Russian scholars whose ecumenical experience enables them to look at their 
own church from within and yet objectively. V. Arseniev formerly taught 
at Warsaw, G. P. Fedotov in Paris, and both are now at St. Vladimir’s 
Academy, New York. Their books themselves are examples of ecumenical 
intercourse : Arseniev’s Holy Moscow was published by the S.P.C.K. in 
1940, and the revised French translation appears under Dominican auspices, 
while one of Fedotov’s books comes from a Roman Catholic publisher, the 
other from a university press with the assistance of the Episcopal Church. 
Fedotov has guided many students of the history of Russian religion, and 
begins with this volume an extensive work, in which he hopes to do for Russia 
what Brémond’s Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux did for one period 
of French history. Collecting material, he avoids generalisations except 
such tentative ones as an effort to distinguish between Byzantine and native 
elements in Russian piety. The former were limited, the latter encouraged 
by the fact that monastic missionaries brought the Slavs only the religion 
of Byzantium, not its culture or philosophy or even much of its theology. 
So the Russians built in many ways on their own direct experience of the 
Bible and the Liturgy. One looks forward to the continuation of the study 
into the more complex later periods. The anthology which Fedotov has 
edited largely represents what he calls the kenotic tradition of Russian 
piety, the following of the humiliated Christ. It comprises lives or works 
or both of nine significant figures, from the 11th century Abbot Theodosius 
to Fr. Yelchaninov who died in 1934, including several works previously 
unavailable in English. 

Arseniev’s book is relatively unpretentious, though no less valuable for 
that. It is a charming evocation of the spirit of the best elements in the aris- 
tocratic society of 19th-century Moscow, remote from the synodal bureau- 
cracy and the revolutionary movements of St. Petersburg, cultured, devout, 
and charitable. Its piety was guided by men like the startzy of Optina, in 
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whom the spirituality and love of the best of the Fathers of the Desert blos- 
somed again. Though limited in range, this circle had great influence in 
revitalising the tradition of Orthodox piety, and produced important figures 
in religious thought of whom Khomiakov, the prophet of Sobornost, is the 
best known. The book is pleasantly illustrated with pictures of the Kremlin 
and Muscovite churches. 

These various studies interlock in an interesting manner which one would 
like space to discuss at length. All, for instance, illustrate in one way or 
another an observation of Fedotov’s, that Russians commonly either fall 
below the law or rise above it, and are more used to oppression or mercy than 
to laying the foundations of justice. All exhibit some of the many-sided achieve- 
ments of Russian Christianity, and close with the conviction that in spite of 
the attacks it has suffered in our time its great story has by no means come 


to an end. E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY IN ASIA 


THE Cross OVER ASIA, by STEPHEN NEILL. Canterbury Press, London, 1948. 
159 pp. 

CHRISTIAN VOICES IN CHINA, edited by CHESTER S. Miao. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1948. 216 pp. 


These two books are dated by the troubled year 1948 and inevitably deal 
with the post-war problems which overwhelm Asia. The remarkable thing 
is that both find solid grounds for optimism. 

Bishop Neill is an Associate General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. The book is a record of his trip to attend a planning conference in 
Manila in February 1948, in which representatives of the churches of East 
Asia (including India) came together to consider the establishment of an 
East Asia office for the World Council and the International Missionary 
Council. He gives an airplane survey of ten lands visited in fourteen weeks. It 
is to be regretted that he tells little of the conference or of plans for a Christian 
front in East Asia. It is from this that the book gets its thrill — here is the 
World Council coming into action. We get a glimpse of tremendous possi- 
bilities. Dr. Miao with ten Chinese and three missionaries make up the 
“Voices”. These are outstanding Christian leaders, four women, six with 
Ph. D. degrees. They speak with authority. There is a full index and a map. 
Here is a valuable document appraising the results of war on the Church and 
presenting the factors in the developing situation in 1948. It indicates the 
fundamental problems. These are given a wider reference by Bishop Neill’s 
survey. Space permits only a few comments. 
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First is what Bishop Neill calls “the miracle of the existence of the Younger 
Churches in the East,” the tremendous growth in what Latourette calls the 
“Great Century.” This is confirmed by the evidence of the vitality of the 
Church in China. The Bishop puts the total number of Christians in East 
Asia at “not more than 30 millions,” including Roman Catholics. The writer 
of this review in his booklet Christian Missions Meet the Cultures of East 
Asia (Friendship Press, 1948) presented figures giving a total Christian 
constituency of 35 million, which he considers conservative. It is thrilling to 
get the sweep of this great movement, its opportunity. Its strength will be 
greatly enhanced by the closer cooperation of these churches through the 
proposed East Asia office. 

Both books emphasise the weakness of the Church. Both fail to point 
out that the root cause is the very small number of strong local church units, 
and the overwhelming proportion of weak and isolated ones. The paucity of 
ordained leadership is repeatedly stressed and more emphasis on theological 
training is urged. This is not the whole story. Theological graduates hold not 
a few top government positions. They are numerous on university and school 
staffs and in business. Many have outstanding ability. The trouble is that 
the churches have been too small and weak to hold such men and give scope 
for their abilities. 

Both point out that more missionaries are needed, and that the missionary 
must now serve the Younger Church. But Bishop Neill rightly points out 
that there are “far too many cases” of missionaries who resign after “years in 
bitter frustration.” This is the most urgent problem before mission boards. 
Neither book indicates the remedy which, in the judgment of this reviewer, 
lies in the same careful techniques: of specialisation in the “evangelistic” field 
as are found in education or medicine. These remain to be worked out. 

Bishop Neill finds a “‘tendency to take the line of least resistance’ and 
gain “‘success on the margins” while failing to reach Malays in Malaya or 
Burmese in Burma. This needs to be analysed further on the basis of cultural 
level. The failure to make an adequate approach to the great non-Christian 
systems, such as Buddhism, is the chief defect in the strategy of Christian 


missions. EARL H. CREssy. 


A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE 


WILLIAM PATON, by MARGARET SINCLAIR. S.C.M. Press, Ltd., London, 
1949, 270 pp. I5s. 


Few leaders have left a deeper imprint of their personality upon the ecu- 
menical movement than William Paton. It is difficult to find an ecumenical 
enterprise which he has not helped to found or given shape and direction. 
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The convergence of the missionary movement and the ecumenical movement, 
the service to prisoners of war and refugees, the reconstruction work in its 
post-war form and the concern with international affairs — these all owe their 
origin or their present form very largely to his creative genius. And in the 
critical years during the war until his death in 1943, he was the completely 
dependable and faithful watchman, who helped with his deep concern for the 
maintenance and strengthening of the world-wide Christian community, both 
older and younger churches, to follow the narrow path of “being the Church,” 
rather than the broad path of propaganda. 

Miss Sinclair’s study brings us therefore a welcome record of the recent 
history of the International Missionary Council and of the years of formation 
of the World Council. But it gives us much more than that. It tells us the 
story of a man who lived his whole life in and for the Church and who iden- 
tified himself without reserve with his God-given task. We are reminded of 
the unique way in which Paton and his ministry were one. And so we under- 
stand better that rock-like quality in him which William Temple described as 
his “astonishing sureness of judgment”, and which made him the trusted 
councillor of men in all walks of life and a pillar in all the movements with 
which he was associated. 

Still the biography helps us to penetrate even more deeply into the secret 
of his strength. There are occasional glimpses into his inner life, which throw 
light on his amazing creativity and endurance. Paton writes to a friend : 
“If the Cross is what I think it is, I can face anything.” His life as revealed in 


these pages shows that, since his Oxford days and throughout the religious 
and theological upheavals of the following decades, he held on to the faith 
that the Cross was all and more than “he thought it was,” and that therefore 
he could face the almost impossible tasks which were laid upon his shoulders. 


W.A. VISSER ’T HOOFT. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND EXISTENTIALISM 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PHILOSOPHY, by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY. Faber and 
Faber, London. 1949. 266 pp. 18 shillings. 


EXISTENTIALISME THEOLOGIQUE, by ENRICO CASTELLI. Hermann, Paris. 1948. 
96 pp. 300 Fr. francs. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE, by GABRIEL MARCEL. Harvill, London. 
1948. 96 pp. 5s. 
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LA CONDITION DU PHILOSOPHE CHRETIEN, by ROGER MEHL. Delachaux et 
Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris. 1947. 205 pp. 8 Sw. francs. 


One of the major issues in contemporary thought is whether philosophy 
must, by its very nature, regard “objectivity” in its search for truth not merely 
as a means, but as a finalend. No one doubts the appropriateness of objectivity 
in natural science and logic ; but controversy breaks out as soon as the status 
of historical interpretation, ethical decision, literary symbolism and religious 
faith comes under discussion. This review is written in the light of four books, 
all of which stand on one side of the controversy. Despite important differ- 
ences, which are hardly surprising in view of the fact that Casserley is an 
Anglican, Castelli and Marcel are Roman Catholics, and Mehl is a Barthian, 
the authors agree in accepting an existentialist orientation for philosophy, 
wedded in one form or another to Christian faith. They also agree in declaring 
that this implies not an abandonment, but a transformation, of metaphysics. 
If the tendency which they represent in common is sound, it promises three 
important results : First, a basis for contemporary philosophy which avoids 
the mistakes, not only of rationalism, but also of scientific naturalism, logical 
positivism and historical relativism ; second, the possibility of a new alignment 
between Christian theology and metaphysics; third, an expanded critique 
from within existentialism itself against atheistic versions (e.g. Heidegger, 
Sartre) of this type of thinking. 

The case for Christian existentialism rests upon the conviction that history 
can be dealt with adequately only as dialogue between God and man. When 
philosophy attempts to abstract from this dialogue for the sake of reaching 
a criterion that can be disengaged from the existing individual, it leads to 
two contrasting types of distortion. The first, broadly speaking, is naturalistic, 
and it tries to treat man as an object. The second, broadly speaking, is 
idealistic, and it tries to equate truth with logical knowledge. Neither can 
succeed in reaching the subject, either in connection with one’s own selfhood 
or in connection with “the other” ; hence neither can come to grips with 
human history as it actually occurs. 

On the basis of this central case Mr. Casserley argues that the philosopher 
must deal with history by means of a concept of “the singular”. Since existent- 
ial truth comes to us neither as empirical particulars nor as timeless essences, 
metaphysics properly rests not on demonstration but on analogy. What is 
at stake at this point is the legitimacy of all forms of language, including 
biblical language, which attempt to express faithfully the dramatic character 
of human existence. After a brilliant historical survey of what Christians 
have been able to contribute to philosophy, precisely because they were 
aware of the “dialogical” character of history, Mr. Casserly seeks to show 
that recent Protestant theology has been mistaken, insofar as it has tried to 
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exploit metaphysical scepticism in the interest of establishing faith. He 
sees that if prevailing forms of logical positivism and historical relativism 
are valid, then they destroy the possibility of theology as well as of meta- 
physics. He acknowledges, of course, that a philosophy can “take history 
seriously” without being Christian ; but he shows with considerable persuas- 
iveness that it cannot then rule Christian revelation out of court as “unphiloso- 
phical’”’ ; it can reject Christianity only by making claims for its own ultimate 
criterion which are of the same order as those which the Christian makes 
concerning Christ. Thus he discerns a function for “the philosophy of 
religion”’ which bases it squarely on the Bible, and rescues it from the illusion 
that there is a criterion of religious truth external to all forms of faith. Unde- 
niably, so long as it is subject to this illusion, “the philosophy of religion” 
constitutes one queer little cult among others, and its method of disinteredness 
always compels it to distort the data it is trying to interpret. 

Professor Castelli takes a more violently anti-intellectualist line. He 
devotes considerable attention to showing how modern thought, having 
lost touch with the basic “I-Thou” relationship (which must be presupposed, 
because it cannot be produced by discursive reasoning) leads to a sort of 
spiritual solipsism ; it leaves man in isolation by confining him to relationships 
with “things” or “‘ideas’’. Although he is a Roman Catholic, he does not 
hesitate to declare that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated, any 
more than can the existence of another person. He also rejects Augustine’s 
solution of the problem of evil, on the ground that although logical thinking 
may require a “privative” theory, it abstracts from sin as we confront it 
in personal existence ; there the individual knows that sin is a power, not 
non-being. Therefore Professor Castelli’s position conforms to mediaeval 
theology only insofar as the latter recognised that reason cannot be self- 
sufficient and used thinking to interpret data (sin and salvation as communal 
relationships) which it cannot produce. 

The affinities of Gabriel Marcel with the preceding writers are immediately 
evident, when he suggests that it is through dramatic categories that meta- 
physics makes itself concrete, whereas tragedy vanishes at the touch of abstract 
thinking. With an eye on Sartre, whom he deals with both sympathetically 
and devastatingly, Marcel points out that despair (not over any particular 
thing, but) over the absurdity of existence as such need not be the final word, 
even though it admittedly cannot be removed by either logical or empirical 
considerations. Despair is replaced by hope only in dialogue with a “‘presence” 
whom thinking can neither produce nor destroy. This “presence” (the ontolog- 
ical ground of meaning, which does not depend on us) may be dismissed as 
a wishful illusion, so long as one is not personally involved, because for the 
detached thinker despair and hope are irrelevant to the task of analysis and 
observation. But the detached attitude has itself become an escape mechanism 
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in an age when men are increasingly baffled by their incapacity to “control 
their own control”. To acknowledge that “pride consists in trying to draw 
strength solely from oneself’’ leads, not to quietism, but to a freedom that 
can be creative instead of (as with Sartre) pointless. Like Mr. Casserley, 
Marcel recognises that an existentialist metaphysic does not necessarily lead 
to Christianity ; but he believes that such an approach, even when followed 
by a man estranged from all religious faith, will at least enable him to perceive 
the possibility of revelation in a way which is not open to those who remain 
imprisoned in rationalism. 

Professor Mehl is primarily concerned to refute those Christians, notably 
neo-Thomists, who think that they can make a place within the frame-work 
of faith for the autonomous exercise of reason. The traditional Catholic 
position assumes that reason (1) can provide prolegomena for the acceptance 
of dogma, and (2) can validate in its own way (some) doctrines furnished 
by faith. Our author denies the first thesis on the ground that if God is a 
Person present to man in history, then the method of rational demonstration 
which underlies the theistic proofs is wrong in principle ; he denies the second 
thesis on the ground that it attributes a sounder condition to the “regenerated” 
intellect than it actually possesses. In connection with the latter point, the 
difference between Barthian and Roman Catholic interpretations of the 
effects of sin is decisive. Professor Mehl insists that so long as history lasts, 
the conflict between sinful man (including Christian believers) and God has 
not been fully overcome, except in Christ, and that therefore the resolution 
of the conflict is grasped only by faith, as an eschatological hope; it cannot 
be possessed in the form of knowledge. Since genuine correlation between 
revelation and reason could be reached only in a theologia gloriae (i. e. beyond 
history, after the Parousia), we should not pretend to be able to reach it in 
the present age. Accordingly, the Christian philosopher will not attempt 
to remove the paradox of the new creation as both present (though hidden) 
and future. Instead of adapting revelation to some traditional metaphysic 
or vice versa, he will produce his own theory of language, his own discussions 
of time and eternity, etc. with full awareness of his freedom to use current 
categories, from whatever source, and without pretending that he can “sub- 
stantiate” faith by such activities. 

A measure of agreement between this last and the preceding books is 
self-evident. Nevertheless an important difference arises at the point where 
Professor Mehl, in basing his case upon “dialectical theology, ceases to 
be dialectical. The other three writers, starting from within man’s existential 
situation, are able to enter into conversation with philosophers as they 
actually function ; but he can hardly be said to make contact with philosophers 
except the few — if there are any — who will accept the limitations he specifies. 
Thus his book gives the unfortunate impression that Roman Catholicism 
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is more able than (the author’s variety of) Protestantism to establish a fruitful 
relationship between theology and human responsibility. For in this book 
a divine monologue takes the place of dialogue, and although the Incarnation 
is God’s decisive act in history, it has, strictly speaking, no historical effects 
that can be related positively to human activity, inasmuch as faith and salvation 
are exclusively the work of the Holy Spirit. 

By affirming the role of analogy, the other writers discern a positive 
function for existential metaphysics both preparatory to and operative within 
Christian faith. In this respect they are on sounder ground, both philosophi- 
cally and theologically ; for if Professor Mehl’s book is true (in any sense), 
this is only because his theological statements rightly grasp something which, 
according to his interpretation of sin, not even the Christian believer (qua 
man in history) is in a position rightly to grasp. On the basis of “faith” he 
elaborates a dogmatic schematisation of the Fall, the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection which differs from rationalism, because it does not purport 
to be knowledge, but which in one respect resembles rationalism far more 
than it does existentialism ; for essentially this schematisation is closed. And 
to say that its transcendent perspective on the relations between time and 
eternity is furnished by God’s Word rather than by human knowledge does 
not remove the contradiction just mentioned. 


Davip E. ROBERTS. 


A POSITIVE LUTHERAN SOCIAL ETHIC 


CHURCH, LAW AND Society, by Gustav AULEN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948, 111 pp. $2.00. 


In this provocative little book, an outstanding Lutheran churchman and 
theologian sketches the salient points of a Christian social ethic, which 
is quite different from what has generally been regarded as the traditional 
Lutheran attitude toward society. Boldly correcting what he regards as 
pseudo-Lutheran trends in Germany, and rejecting both quietism and utopi- 
anism, Bishop Aulén earnestly proclaims the positive responsibility of the 
Christian Church for justice and righteousness in the entire human community. 
This is all the more interesting and important because Aulén is widely known 
and greatly respected as a leader in the ecumenical movement, and his point 
of view gives real promise of a closer understanding and collaboration with 
other Christian traditions on the great questions of Church and Society. 

He rightly discerns that for any Christian social ethic, the central theological 
problem is the relation of the Law and the Gospel. He therefore examines 
pietism’s indifference to the Law and modernism’s confusion of the Law 
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and the Gospel, and finds them both seriously defective. In their place, he 
proposes “‘a realistic and radical interpretation of Christianity” in terms of 
which the Church’s task to acknowlege and serve the Law is made co-ordinate 
with its duty to proclaim the Gospel. “God does not work only through His 
Gospel, only through Christ and His Church ; He works also through His 
Law, the universal Law of the Creator” (p. 17). But Aulén carefully eschews 
any alliance with the philosophical notions of “natural law’’, ““human rights” 
or “human dignity”. The Law is simply the divine demand that men should 
seriously and conscientiously care for one another. This demand for neigh- 
bourly love is an aspect of God’s agape ; justice and love are true reciprocals 
(p. 66). 

The Law and the Gospel are to be distinguished not in essence but in 
end and function. The Law has nothing whatever to do with salvation ; 
here we are on the familiar Lutheran ground of justification by faith alone. 
But elsewhere, in man’s dealings with his fellows, “the Law stands holy and 
firm in its majesty” (p. 59). “Just as the Gospel is a dynamis unto salvation, 
so is the Law a dynamis unto the establishment of human fellowship” (p. 62- 
63). The Church must develop its social ethic as an expression of this 
fundamental care of neighbour, this basic concern for “the living together 
of humanity” — but not by direct political action. Its réle is to be “a living 
conscience of justice”, commending and admonishing society in the name 
of the Law and in the spirit of the Gospel. The result, as Aulén sees it, would 
be a Christian social programme which would have a constant principle 
and a relevantly adaptable technique. 

The book is much too brief for the arguments it proposes. I have said 
that it is provocative and it is literally just that. For instance, Aulén’s appeal 
to Luther and historic Lutheranism makes an intriguing historical thesis, 
which is not here sufficiently demonstrated. Again, the possibility of 
human knowledge of the Law is everywhere assumed, without adequate explan- 
ation as to how such knowledge can be tested. Again, Aulén sees clearly the 
relativising tendencies which appear in the concrete application of such 
abstract norms as “human rights”, but he never faces the similar problem 
connected with the application of the equally abstract notion of “care of 
neighbour”. Or, further, if the Law is inoperative in the matter of salvation 
but operative in the living together of humanity, what are we to conclude 
about the relation between the two ? Finally, is there not something incomplete 
about a contemporary discussion of Christian social ethics which speaks 
with discernment about the errors of Nazism, but has no word about the 
most urgent socio-religious issue of the post-war world: Christianity and 
Communism ? 

This is not, therefore, a book to settle questions, but to raisethem. This 
it does in an immensely suggestive fashion. It deserves not only to be read, 
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but to have its ideas explored and discussed by ecumenical groups of various 
sorts. In some such way, the important contribution of this great Swedish 
theologian might be more fully appropriated in the ecumenical movement. 


ALBERT C. OUTLER. 


BACKGROUND OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, by HENRY F. May. 
Harpers, New York, 1949. $3.50. 


Measured by their contribution to American Protestant social ethics 
and influence on the secular community, there were two great periods in the 
history of the American church during the 19th century. Roughly the first 
quarter of the century witnessed the full flower of American evangelicalism. 
The story of the social teaching of the evangelical preachers is to be found 
in Richard Niebuhr’s book, The Social Sources of Denominationalism. The 
other period is the last quarter of the century, when the social gospel movement 
arose to quicken the social concern of the church in America. This movement 
is thoroughly described:in the volume by Howard Hopkins, The Rise of the 
Social Gospel. What happened to the churches’ social ethics during the 
middle half of the 19th century has now been set forth in this book by Pro- 
fessor Henry F. May. 

Dr. May finds that the whole influence of the Church following the 
American civil war was on the side of social conservatism. Theologians and 
clergymen identified the newly discovered “laws” of political economy with 
the will of God. May appropriately refers to this body of American theological 
teaching on social questions as “clerical laissez-faire”. The majority of the 
churches in this period lost almost all ability to see the judgment of the 
Christian faith upon their society and class. They were filled with a nationalistic 
optimism which blinded them to the growing social conflicts and economic 
distress. The “summit of complacency”, says Dr. May, was reached in the 
period 1861-1876. Strikes, trade unions, legislation against social evils were 
all quite absolutely condemned as a hindrance to the working of the principles 
of laissez-faire economics, which were declared to be a “part of God’s provi- 
dence in this world’. Probably never before had the Church gone so far in 
identifying itself with prevailing social ideology. 

During the last quarter of the century this ethical complacency of the 
Church was effectively challenged. Because of increasing economic distress 
and through the efforts of a small group of religious socialists and radicals, 
the critical function of the Church was restored. This was the beginning 
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of the social gospel movement, which must be understood as the response 
to the previous moral and ethical failure of the Church. 

Professor May strives to maintain a neutral position on theological issues, 
but it is apparent that his own criterion for evaluating the Church leaders 
of this period is based on a liberal view of Christian social ethics. His criticism 
of types of Christian ethical teaching is almost solely in terms of their ability 
to oppose social inequality. Though he is aware of some of the weaknesses 
of the social gospel movement he does not indicate that these weaknesses 
were fundamentally related to the theology held by the men who led it. 
However the author has provided us with a finely documented study of the 
Church in one of its least inspired periods, and his book will remind us 
how easily the Church may become the defender of special social interests 
and privileges. 

PAUL ABRECHT. 
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A selection of new and forthcoming titles 


FOR TO-DAY 

D. T. NILES 
The author is a Ceylonese Methodist Minister, 
widely known through his work with the World’s 
Y.M.C.A. and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The work takes the form of a series 
of daily Bible Studies for a whole year, and is 
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BENGT G. M. SUNDELER 
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THE MEDIATOR 
EMIL BRUNNER 


This is a reprint of a world-famous work. Daniel 
Jenkins in The Listener said, “We are only 
just beginning to gather the fruits of this great 
work.” Church Times cited it as “One of the 
ablest expositions of the Scripture doctrine of 
the Person and work of our Lord which this 
century has seen.” 624 pp. 25s. net 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE 
EMIL BRUNNER 


Another reprint of a Brunner masterpiece. 
“Professor Brunner’s treatise is an attempt to 
discover the significance of Christian faith, in 
all its implications for conduct in the complex 
modern world.” The International Keview of 
Missions. 728 pp. including index. 25s. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


HANS LIETZMANN 


The first volume of Lietzmann’s standard work 
on A History of the Early Christian Church. 
Volume 2, The Founding of the Church Universal, 
and Volume 3, From Constantine to Julian, are 
in active preparation. All volumes 21s. 


Write for a copy of 1950 Catalogue 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 





Booker T. Washington 
by BASIL MATHEWS 
The first full authoritative biography of the great Negro educator and inter- 
racial interpreter, based upon prolonged first-hand research. The author is 
peculiarly qualified to estimate the lasting significance of Booker Washington’s 
life and the light it throws upon the crucial problems of today. Illustrated. 
18s net 


William Paton 

by MARGARET SINCLAIR 
“William Paton was a great man... Those who were closest to him in his 
life and work will appreciate most the understanding, the sympathy, the ability 


and the fidelity with which Miss Sinclair has told his story, and every reader 
will be thankful for it.”” — Methodist Recorder. 15s net 


Our Faith 
by EMIL BRUNNER, D. D. 


An introduction to Professor Brunner’s theology for the general reader. The 
book lucidly sets forth the great mysteries and the solid facts of the Christian 
faith. 7s 6d net 


His Servants the Prophets 
by ERIC W. HEATON 


Here is a fresh and original handling of a familiar theme, and a realistic elucid- 
ation of the prophetic message for the Church in our time. 7s 6d net 


Dr. Aggrey = Ambassador for Africa 
by WILLIAM M. MACARTNEY 


Agerey was described as “the finest interpreter which the present century 
has produced of the white man to the black, of the black man to the white.” 
Here is a vivid estimate of Aggrey’s life and continuing influence. The latest 
volume in the Torch Biographies series. 5s net 


Servants of the Universal Church 


A new series of short sketches of great modern Christians, each with a portrait 
of the subject. Most suitable to place in the hands of the young or of those 
not so familiar with the achievements of these great people. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE: And the Universal Church by Anthony Otter; A Torcu 
IN JAPAN: The Story of Michi Kawai by W. H. Murray Walton; AposTLe 
oF Inp1A : Azariah — Bishop of Dornakal by P. B. Emmet ; Ervinp BERGGRAV : 
Leader of Christian Resistance by Odd Godal; CHARLES HENRY BRENT: 
Ambassador of Christ by Frederick W. Kates ; NATHAN SODERBLOM: Apostle 
of Christian Unity by H. G. G. Herklots; BROTHER OF THE HUMBLE: C. F. 
Andrews by Sheila L. Smith; JunGLe Doctor: A Short Life of Albert 
Schweitzer by Dorothea Salmon. 

Forthcoming titles will include lives of JoHN Mott by Basil Mathews and 
PastoR NIEMOLLER by Ewart E. Turner. ls net each 


SCM PRESS LTD 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C. 1 











BISHOP STEPHEN NEILL 
THE CROSS OVER ASIA 


“All who are interested in Christian Missions should enjoy 
this book. It is full of thought-provoking questions. In 
brief, it is a combination of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Letters to the Churches of Revelation 2 and 3.” Canon 


H. A. Wittenbach in The Church of England Newspaper. 
Illustrated 8s 6d. 


MAX WARREN 


THE TRUTH OF VISION 


“The Truth of Vision is a notable contribution to the thought 
and the devotion of the visible Church on earth, which is both 
militant and expectant.”” Canon Charles Smyth in The Church 
of England Newspaper. 9s 6d. 


E. C. DEWICK 
THE GOSPEL AND OTHER FAITHS 


“This book must be read by all who care for Christian Missions. 
The writer provides much material for thought.” E. J. Bolus 
in The Record. St. Paul’s Library 6s. 


THE CANTERBURY PRESS 


33, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON EC 4 








THE EMERGENCE OF 
A WORLD CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY 


by K. S. LATOURETTE 


(published 
for Yale University Press) 


98 pages 8s. 6d. net 


As a historian of the expansion 
of Christianity throughout the 
world Dr. Latourette is uniquely 
qualified to comment discerningly 
on what Archbishop William Tem- 
ple called “the great new fact of 
our era’”’ — the rise of the Ecume- 
nical Movement. In these lec- 
tures given at Yale he speaks as a 
historian but also adds some 
opinions as an individual Christian. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF 
SCOTTISH PSALMODY 


by MILLAR PATRICK 
256 pages 13 plates 12s. 6d. net 


The singing of metrical psalms 
is a characteristic that links the 
Church of Scotland with the early 
Reformed Churches of Geneva and 
France, where metrical psalmody 
originated in the work of Clément 
Marot, Théodore Beza, and others. 
After over a century of work and 
experiment by English and Scottish 
translators, the Church of Scotland 
adopted the Psalter of 1650 which 
reaches its third centenary next 
year. Dr. Patrick skilfully traces 
the literary and musical history of 
the Scottish Psalter from these 
origins to the present day and 
briefly considers its future. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Amen House, London, E.C.4 


Spécialisée depuis plus de 100 ans 
THEOLOGIE et 
PHILOSOPHIE 


LIBRAIRIE 
HENRI ROBERT 


Paul A. ROBERT, successeur 

2, Petite Fusterie - GENEVE 
peut vous procurer les ouvrages 
annoncés sur |’ Histoire des Religions, 


V’'Oecuménisme, les Commentaires 
bibliques, I’ Art chrétien, etc. 


Consultez-nous pour vos livres! Nous 
pouvons vous expédier les ouvrages 
en vente des éditeurs suisses ou 
étrangers. 


Bulletin bibliographique périodique 
envoyé gratuitement, sur demande. 


Dr THEOL. L. GOUMAZ 
Les conquétes de l’esprit 
Fr. 8.50 


Dr THEOL. L. GOUMAZ 


Timothée ou 
le ministére évangélique 


d’aprés Calvin 
et ses commentaires sur le 
Nouveau Testament 


Fr. 8.50 


P.-A. ROBERT 


La flamme sur l’autel 


Essai sur la crise religieuse 
d@’Alexandre Vinet 
présentée par le meilleur 
du grand penseur vaudois 


Fr. 7.50 


Editions La Concorde 


Terreaux 29-31 
LAUSANNE (Suisse) 





LA REVUE D’HISTOIRE 


et de 


PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES 


Revue trimestrielle 
publiée par la Faculté de théologie protestante 
de l’Université de Strasbourg 


(Directeurs: CH. HAUTER et R. EpPet. 
Rédacteur en chef: RoGER MEHL) 


est la grande revue technique de la Théologie de langue frangaise 


* 


Sommaire du N° 1949/2 (paru) 


Hommage au professeur Robert Will (pour son 80° anniversaire). 
W. D. MAXxwELL, La tradition cultuelle dans l’Eglise d’Ecosse. 
AMEDEE MOLNAR, Esquisse de la Théologie de Comenius. 

A. Benoit, Le Probléme du Pédobaptisme. 


M. SIMON, Points de vue nouveaux sur les origines de la culture 
chrétienne. 


Revue des Livres par E. Jacos, R. EppeL, E. WENDEL, P. BURGELIN, 
R. MEHL, P. Guérin, J. D. Benorr, R. WILL. 


Sommaire du N° 1949/3 (a paraitre fin septembre) 


P.-H. MENOUD, La signification du miracle dans le N. T. 

PIERRE BURGELIN, Notes sur l’humanisme actuel devant l’anthropo- 
logie chrétienne. 

RoBERT WILL, L’Eglise d’Alsace sous le Second Empire. 


ANDRE NEHER, La découverte de manuscrits hébraiques dans la 
région de la Mer Morte. 


* 


Abonnements: France, 500 fr. fr. (tarif pastoral : 250 fr.) 
Etranger, 600 fr. fr. (tarif pastoral : 300 fr.) 
Adresser les abonnements soit au professeur Jean Hering, 43, quai des Bateliers, 


Strasbourg. C.C.P. Strasbourg 48275, 
soit a l’éditeur: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 108, bd Saint-Germain, Paris 





Alfred Blum 


Wolfgang 
Schweitzer 


Ed. 
Schweingruber 


Studien-Abtl. 
Okumenischer 
Rat 


Suz. de 
Diétrich 


Otto Bruder 


Joh. Chr. 
Blumhardt 


Ed. Thurneysen 


Jos. Chambon 


Christlicher Glaube und unterbewusste Seelenkrifte 

Ein Aufruf zur Entscheidung. Fr. 5.50 
Inhaltsverzeichnis : Der Kampf um die Seele / Das Unbewusste und das Unter- 
bewusste / Die Psychoanalyse und ihr Heilverfahren / Psychische und pneumatische 
Kraftwirkungen / Missbrauch unterbewusster Seelenkrafte / Die Gefahren der Uber- 
mach des Unterbewussten / Die Rettung aus der Gefahr. 


Die Herrschaft Christi und der Staat im Neuen Testament 
Diese bemerkenswerte Schrift des Sekretars der Studienabteilung des Okumenischen 


Rates bringt einen dusserst wichtigen Beitrag zu der immer brennender werdenden 
Frage des Verhdltnisses von Kirche und Staat. Fr. 3.30 


Luthers Erlebnis des unfreien Willens 


Eine eindriickliche, klare Darstellung der von Erasmus und Luther im Streit um 
Willensfreiheit und Pridestination vertretenen gegensatzlichen Auffassungen. 


Fr. 6.50 


Der Weg von der Bibel zur Welt 


Bericht von zwei Skumenischen Studientagungen fiber: Die Autoritét der Bibel 
fiir die soziale und politische Botschaft der Kirche in der Gegenwar‘. Fr. 6.50 


Die Wiederentdeckung der Bibel 


Ecclesia Militans, Bd. 2. Schriftenreihe, herausgegeben von der Studienabteilung 
des Okumenischen Rates der Kirchen. Das Buch gibt praktische Grundlagen fir 
eine intensive Beschaftigung mit der Bibel und praktische Hilfe fiir Bibelarbeit. 


Fr. 8.80 


Die Urgemeinde und wir 


Ein Gang durch die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas und eine Auslegung fiir die Gemeinde. 
Wer seine Arbeit ganz auf die Gemeinde ausrichtet, wird grdssten Gewinn von dieser 
klugen und glaubensvollen Arbeit haben. Fr. 9.50 


Ausgewihlte Schriften in drei Banden 
jeder Band Fr. 13.— 


erschienen sind bis je zt: Bd. I, Schriftauslegung und Bd. II, Die Verkiindigung. 
Im Herbst 1949 erscheint Bd. III, Seelsorge und Glaubensfragen. 


Dostojewski 


.». die ich weitaus fiir das bedeutendste Ergebnis der ganzen bisherigen Dostojewski- 
Forschung halte... (Karl Nétzel). Fr. 4.10 


Einfihrung in das Verstandnis der Geschichte 
Eine vom christlichen Glauben herkommende Ubersicht iiber die innern Zusammen- 
hiange der Ereignisse der Geschichte. Fr. 14.— 


zu beziehen durch jede Buchhandlung 


GOTTHELF VERLAG 
ZURICH scuweiz 





THE BOOKE OF COMMON PRAYER OF THE CHURCHE 
OF ENGLAND 


Its Origin and Revision, 1549-1661 
By E. C. RATCLIFF 10s. 


This is the book specially commissioned by S.P.C.K. — whose whole history has been 
bound up with publishing the Prayer Book — to commemorate the 400th Anniversary of the 
Publication of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. In a brilliant introduction the most 
eminent living Anglican liturgist summarises the story of the Prayer Book and, in brief but 


meticulously scholarly notes, introduces the 80 full-page facsimiles which fully document 
his subject. 


LIVES OF THE PROPHETS 


A Thousand Years of Hebrew Prophecy in its Historical Context 
By STEPHEN L. CAIGER 10s. 6d. 


This book, by the author of Bible and Spade, The Old Testament and Modern Discovery, 
etc.., is an expansion of a work published in 1936. It contains chapters on the early prophets 
(Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha) as well as the writing prophets. The author accepts the main 
conclusions of modern criticism and writes a straightforward account which will be interest- 
ing to the general reader as well as valuable to the teacher and student. 


RICHARD HOOKER AND CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL IDEAS 
By F. J. SHIRLEY, M.A., Ph. D., F.S. A. 14. 6d. 


**Dr. Shirley’s book is therefore doubly welcome, both for its intrinsic value as a call to 
the study of Hooker once more, and also by reason of its own character as a Tract for the 
Times, since not the least interesting of its features is the concluding chapter, which attempts 
to interpret Hooker’s principles in relation to the Ecclesia Anglicana of our own day.”’ 


The Times Literary Supplement. 


AFRICA MARCHES 
By GEORGE YOUELL With 8 pp. plates. 5s. 6d. 


“This book, which has a preface by the Bishop of Lagos, can be warmly recommended 
to readers interested in Africa. If there was ever any doubt about the soldierly qualities of 
the West African native, it was entirely removed by our experience in the last war. Those 
who have known the West African Frontier Force from its earliest days and had witnessed 
the warlike qualities of African troops in the first world war always expected that they would 
aquit themselves creditably. Mr. Youell has written a very readable book.” 


The Guardian. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR THE CHILDREN 
Book V. The Life Story of Jesus 
By WALTER and HUGH KENDRICK. Illustrated by Elsie Anna Wood. 5s. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MINISTRY 
By G. W. H. LAMPE Is. 3d. 


With imaginative scholarship the author, who is Fellow and Chaplain of St. John’s Col- 


lege, Oxford, points the way to a new approach to the vexed question of the Ministry by 
showing the limitations of exclusively Biblical research. 


S-P-C-K 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 





WORLD DOMINION 


and the 


World To-day 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS 


Published bi-monthly on 
Jan. 1, March 1, May 1, July 1, 
Sept. 1, Nov. 1. 
Annual subscription 10/- (post paid) 
Single copies 1/8 (post paid) 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS 
LONDON : Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, N. 1. 
NEW YORK: 156, Fifth Avenue. 


WORLD CHRISTIAN 


HANDBOOK 


Editor: KENNETH G. GRUBB, C.M.G. 
Associate Editor: E. J. BINGLE, M.A. 


This work makes its appeal to those who wish to know in a 
detailed and comprehensive way in a single volume what the 
Christian churches are doing throughout the world. The book 
also concerns those who are directly involved in the work of 
churches and missionary societies. As a work of reference it 
should be invaluable to libraries, theological and training 
colleges and administrative bodies. 


The Handbook consists of three sections : 

(1) Survey (2) Statistics (3) Directory 
World Christian Handbook is published by World Dominion Press, Founder's 
Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, N.1. Price one guinea (postage sevenpence). It 
may be obtained direct or through booksellers. In the United States it may be 


obtained from Friendship Press, 156, Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y., price 
$7.50. A prospectus can be had on application. 












may be sent to any of the addresses given belew: 








SWITZERLAND 
Sw. Fr. 10 | WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, The Ecumenical Review 
17 route de GENEVA. 
(Postal cheque Account I. 102 64) 






ENGLAND and sterling area 
12s WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, The Ecumenical Review 

5: St, Martin’s Place, LONDON, W.C, 2, 
(Cheque or money order) 
















U.S.A., CANADA 

$2,50 WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, The Ecumenical Review 
297 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 

(Cheque or money order) 













FRANCE and French Colonies 
Fr. Fes. 750.— Fédération Protestante de France, 

47 rue do Clichy, PARIS [X* (mention The Ecumenical Review). 

(Postal cheque Account Paris 1371 - 93) 






Persbureau der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, 
Javastraat 100, DEN HAAG (mention The Ecumenical Review). 
(Postgiro 138211) 


NORWAY 


N. Cr. 12.— Paster Henrik Hauge, St. Harvards Plass 3, OSLO (mention The 
Ecumenical Review). 














DENWARK, SWEDEN, BELGIUN and possibly other countries, payment 
can be made by international postal orders to Geneva in the 
equivalent amount of Sw. Fr. 10.—. 





N.B. — We are most grateful to readers who have given “Gift-subscriptions” 
Jor people who, by reason of currency restrictions or for other reasons, were 
unable to pay for themselves. 

If you wish to. contribute to this ecumenical fellowship-plan, or repeat the gift 
you made last year, please send in subscription(s), either indicating the name 
and address of the individual(s) to whom you want the Review be sent, or 
stating that you leave the selection of (an) individual(s) to the editors. 






World Counell of a be are 


17 rove de Malagnou, GENEVA, § . 


THE TEN FORMATIVE YEARS, 


1938-1948 | | : 
The detailed and authoritative account Snag WA Vr Hor 
of the Seat eae ee Se ee 


WORLD COUNCIL OF en 
Minutes and R 


Chichester (E neleod) July 9.18. 1945 9-15, 1949, ‘inte sere a e $1.25 ‘ 


ROM THE BOGS 95 2h Meee ee! ed r 
of eighteen leading Biblical scholars Biblical m , 
for the Church today, {Aloo eeallable $a Breock anil snl Game) sage 


118 pp. mimengenphed. Se. Be. 8 


New Ecumenical Study Pamphlets 
The Bible and the Church’s to the World 


Fr. 
» » 0 
=) 
ee ». 
e two latter pamphlets develop more the main topics « 
Ceo ee ae 
with this outline.) hn 
Copies can be ordered-from ; 


The Oy eee oe ree 
17, reute de Malagnou, Gaweva. 


The British Council of Churches, 
56, Bloomsbury Street, Lonwpon, W.C. 4. 


The Canadian Council of Churches, General Secretariat, 
3, Willeocks Street, Tonorro, Ontaric. ~ 


The Natienal Council See 
Box 297, Cunistcuvacn. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETEIC | 
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THE ECUMENICAL PRESS SERVICE 
A world-wide press service for ecumenical news. 
English. 
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